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The greatest bomb 
that has yet fallen on Tokio 


is a harmless-looking nozzled oO 


spinerette that makes synthetic silks. 


Com pity nto eMG 


It shook the silk dynasty on which Japan’s whole industry was reared. But war « 


S 


and business go hand in hand in Japan. The 


craity Jap saw himself capturing another priceless empite ..« rubber. That would strangle the American war machine. It would let 


. : - , 19 liquids 
Japan levy tribute on the world through all the peace. But another bomb has fallen on Tokio . . . Buna‘S. Two liquids 


butadiene and styrene are manufactured by complicated processes and, from them, Buna-S is made. In many ways it isa better rubber than 


rubber itself. The Jap dream of a priceless rubber empire is but a mirage. Koppers 
is building, for warring America, the nation’s largest butadiene and styrene plant. 
Koppers coke ovens and benzol plants provide much of the material from which the 
styrene comes. Other Koppers coal derivatives are used in the processing of 


natural and synthetic rubber—Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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We Borrowed Their “Nylons” 
to Make Tires for the Navy 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in tires 


HINGS are happening in the 
tubber industry. 

New ideas are being born which 
conserve rubber today—and will save 
you money tomorrow. 

In the B. F. Goodrich laboratories 
they're trying out dozens and dozens 
of new methods of tire construction. 
For example, tires are being built with 
Nylon cord—as well as of cotton or 
tayon. Nylon has such great strength 
that it is possible to build tires with 
less rubber. Passenger car tires built 
with only two Nylon plies ran far 
longer than four-ply conventional type 
tires when tested for ply separation 
and overload! 

_And bruise resistance is so great in 
airplane tires made with Nylon cord 
that both the Army and Navy have 
Placed orders for this new type tire 


that saves weight and makes landings 
safer. B. F. Goodrich was the first 
company to make and deliver such 
tires to the U. S. Navy. 

So the Nylon your wife is not getting 
in the form of hose is going to war. 
Some of it is being used in experimental 
work that may save thou- 
sands of tons of rubber. 

Perhaps one day you may 
be able to buy B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns for 
trucks with eight plies in- 
stead of twelve, that with 
weight reduced considerably 
will run cooler at high speeds 
—all because of tote’ 
wartime developments. May- 
be, we say. For there are still 
many problems to be solved. 


We do know that when 
this war is over B. F. 


Goodrich will offer you far better tires 
than ever built before Pearl Harbor. 
Whether they are built with Nylon, 
rayon, or cotton cord, with crude or 
synthetic rubber, B. F. Goodrich will 
be first with the new mileage-saving, 
money-saving developments. In peace 
as in war, B. F. Goodrich will be 
“First in Rubber’. 





__ The March of the News __ 


Fighting fronts. American and British 
forces at the week end were mopping up 
in Tunisia after occupying the Nazi 
strongholds in Tunis and Bizerte. Shock 
troops of the U.S. Second Army Corps 
occupied the naval base at Bizerte, while 
the British First — took Tunis. 
Meanwhile, the Navy announced that 
American forces had occupied two new ad- 
vance bases in the Aleutians, the islands 
of Amchitka and Adak, the former 63 
nautical miles from Kiska and the latter 
195 miles from the Japanese-held island. 


Prices. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion began its promised effort to roll back 
food announcing a 10 per 
cent cut in retail prices of meat, butter 
and coffee, effective June 1. New fixed 
cents-per-pound ceiling prices are to be 
announced, replacing a list previously is- 
sued but rescinded. OPA said the first list 
meant lower prices than were charged 
currently. The new list will subtract, ad- 
ditionally, three from retail beef 
and veal prices. The new ceilings also will 
cut price of coffee by three cents, of pork 
by four, and butter by four to five. 

A system of subsidy payments to proc- 
essors, intended to keep production from 
lagging, is to accompany the roll-back. 

OPA offices also acted to acquaint 
housewives with the highest legal prices 
that may be charged in their individual 
communities. Local OPA offices compiled 
booklets giving top local ceilings for poul- 
try, milk, bread, eggs, butter, packaged 
cheese, cereals, flour and many more groc- 
ery store items. The plan is to reduce the 
published prices later, and no existing 
prices were changed by the action. 


prices by 


cents 


War production. Big increases in war 
production were reported. 

All production. The total output of 
munitions factories and shipyards was 11 
per cent greater in March than in Febru- 
ary. Airplane production hit a new high, 
with a total of 6,200 planes, including 
more than 500 heavy bombers. Preliminary 


figures for April, meanwhile, revealed a 
further increase in aircraft output. 

Shipbuilding. The shipyards turned out 
167 cargo vessels aggregating 1,606,600 
deadweight tons in April, bringing ships 
built this year to 536 vessels of 5,370,200 
tons. The four-month total was greater 
than that for the first nine months of 1942, 
and well up to schedules calling for 
19,000,000 tons this year. 

Naval production. For the first time, the 
Navy received a monthly delivery of more 
than 1,000 planes in March. In the first 
quarter, newly completed vessels enlarged 
the Navy a full 25 per cent, in line with 
plans to double size of the Fleet in 1943. 


Lend-Lease. March Lend-Lease exports 
reached a total of $708,000,000, the biggest 
yet. Shipments to Russia increased, and 
brought the total of all aid to the Soviet 
Union since October, 1941, to 3,500,000 
gross long tons, valued at $1,825,477,000. 
Russia has received more aircraft, tanks, 
motor vehicles and agricultural products 
than any other ally, but is second to 
Britain in ordnance, watercraft and in- 
dustrial products. Lend-Lease assistance 
totaled $7,104,731,000 at the end of March. 


Mail zones. The Post Office Department 
announced that the larger cities soon will 
be divided into zones to facilitate delivery 
of mail. The zone number should be written 
after the city in which the recipient resides. 
A letter addressed: “John Doe, 1355 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington (3) D. C.,” 
means that he lives in the third zone. 


Government pay raise. Congress 
voted and the President signed a pay raise 
for about 1,500,000 Government workers. 
The increase ranges from $300 to $628 
annually, and was accomplished by vot- 
ing overtime bonuses for certain classes of 
federal workers to compensate for the loss 
of the prewar Saturday half-holiday. One 
effect of the bill is to raise the minimum 
starting salary for full-time Government 
employes from $1,200 to $1,500 annually. 
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HOT OR COLD; 2. Temperatures as high alee, 


—encountered in the Tropics and in 
desert fighting have been duplicated 


1. Many of the precision instruments 
now flowing from Crosley war plants i OW OR HIGH in Crosley laboratories so that our 
products will perform wherever our 


to our fighting forces must perform 


at Arctic temperatures of 70 degrees fighters go. 
below zero. ~ , 














ee 4. Miles above the earth, in thinnest 





== atmospheres, the problems of perform- 


3. At sea level on land and on the oceans of both hemi- : 
ance have been solved by the Crosley 


spheres the humidities of freezing cold and tropic heat 


division of Research and Engineering. 
must be endured by Crosley materials. 





OR MORE THAN 2% years Crosley engineers flowing steadily to the soldiers, sailors and 
it and research staffs have pioneered new marines who are winning this war. 
frontiers in creating instruments, radios and 





electronic applications, as well as larger com- THE CROSLEY CAR—-The most talked-of auto- 
plex mechanical apparatus, designed to serve mobile in America today—Sorry we cannot take 
our Armed Forces and our Allies. care of civilian buyers now—Look for it to take 


And with new processes and new materials an important place in post-war transportation. 


their ideas have been translated into quantity 
production—so that today a volu me of fighting More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 


awarded the 10° War Bond Flag as a symbol that their sav- 


materials several times our peacetime peak is ings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 
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THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION'S STATION” 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Here’s what one leatherneck dreams about! 


One Marine’s dream of the post-war 
world is a mountain of strawberry ice 
cream. He wrote his girl from Guadal- 
canal that he wants it three times a day, 
every day for five years. In standard 
servings, that’s over 900 quarts! 


Strawberry ice cream was a symbol, 
of course, to a hot, tired fighting man 
in a fox-hole — a symbol of his home 
town and the corner drug store —a 
symbol of America. It must have ap- 
pealed to lots of folks, for many news- 
papers carried the story. 


There are good reasons why ice 
cream is on Army menus regularly — 
good reasons why busy war workers 
eat so much of it. It’s more than a 


delicious dessert — it’s a valuable food 
— rich in vitamins and calcium. 

Right now, of course, ice cream 
must come from the same milk supply 
that furnishes milk, cream, butter and 
cheese to soldiers, civilians and allies 
alike. That means less ice cream for 
your family’s use. If you'll be content 
with your fair share — if you'll accept 
part of your order in fruit ices — you 
can continue to enjoy ice cream. 

And we'll continue to improve ice 
cream processing and packaging—con- 
trolling its quality —keeping it pure 
and good. 

We'll continue our intensive labora- 
tory research . . . developing important 


new p:<ducts from milk . . . bringing 
to America’s fighters, workers and 
friendly allies the full benefits of 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ... as a base for the development 
of new products and materials ... as 4 
source of health and enduring progress 
on the farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 
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Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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) It is wise to begin to think in terms of runaway prices after the war, to 
get set for what can be a blow-off of inflation after fighting stops. 

That's because the war is financed in a way to inflate incomes prodigious- 
ly. It's because Congress doesn't want to inflict great tax pain on wage earn- 
ers, on farmers, on all persons with incomes inflated by war spending. 

Just to illustrate what is happening...... 

Wage and salary income will pass $100,000,000,000 this year. That is more 
than double the $44,000,000,000 of prewar. And: Taxes will drain off little if 
any more than $8,000,000,000 of the huge income total. 

Farm income will reach $18,600,000,000 if crops are good. That, too, is 
more than double the $8,700,000,000 of 1939. And: Taxes touch little of that. 
| b Dividends and interest will amount to about $9,900,000,000. There isn't 
any inflation in this income of investors, which was $8,900,000,000 in 1939. 
Taxes take a big slice out of this type of income. 

Then: Congress, without great White House opposition, is about to waive a 
tax liability of between $7,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000; is to release the 
nation's income tax payers from an obligation of that amount. 

Over-all result is to be a tremendous piling up of dollars, a hoard that is 
| to accelerate its growth as goods become more scarce, aS war spending continues. 
U.S. appears committed to financing the war by one-third taxes, two-thirds by 
borrowing. Other nations pay as they go with at least 50 per cent taxes. 

So: Officials estimate that U.S. citizens will save $100,000,000,000 during 
the war as a minimum; that dollars will be superabundant when war ends. 






































That is part of the picture. Here is another part: 

U.S. soldiers are fighting the war on $50 a month plus subsistence. 
They've had a raise from $29 and are the best-paid soldiers in the world. 

But: There will be at least 11,000,000 with service in this war plus more 
than 3,000,000 who served in the last. That's a service bloc of 14,000,000. 
This bloc will want adjusted compensation; will want to make sure that those who 
: Stayed home did not enjoy a special advantage in accumulating dollars. 
Resulting soldiers’ bonus can be very great in size, can far overshadow any 
bonus of the last war. And: The new soldier bloc can dwarf any other bloc. 

Furthermore: With a postwar public debt of between $250,000,000,000 and 
$300,000,000,000, officials already are predicting that a new public works pro- 
gram of at least $15,000,000,000 a year will be required to cushion the shock of 
reconversion to peace; to help provide jobs during the transition period. 
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It is possible to keep the growing flood of dollars in hand. 

Wartime inflation can be diverted into quality deterioration, into drives 
to encourage saving. Prices can be controlled by official strong-arm methods. 

However: It may be risky to assume that controls can be maintained when the 
war ends; that the public will be orderly in its demands for goods; that savings 
can be held in check and their use spread over a period of years. 

All we can do is to tell you that very high officials are worried over this 
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developing situation; that the threat of postwar price inflation is real. 

As to the price outloo: in the period just ahead..... 

Economic Stabilizer By.nes is determined to bar increase in cost-of-living 
prices; is insisting that quoted prices be held in line. 

And: Some Government buying and selling at a loss will be used to provide 
indirect subsidy to farmers while maintaining stable prices for consumers. 

Yet, nothing drastic is being done to control the income side of inflation 
pressure. Longer work week, with time-and-one-half for hours over 40, is adding 
to worker income. Taxes aren't yet bearing heavily on lower-bracket incomes, 
where the bulk of income increases lies. 








To be more specific on living-cost items..... 

Fresh vegetables: Some subsidy possible to hold dollars-and-cents ceilings, 

Dried beans and peas: U.S. will buy at one price, sell at a lower price to 
assure ceiling-price maintenance. This method, if Congress agrees, may Spread. 

Pork: U.S. buying methods for Army use, rationing, to be used to bring a 
Gecline in hog prices. Also: A retail price roll-back is ordered for June l,. 

Beef: Price roll-back ordered, as in other meats. 

Milk: Prices fairly stable. 

Bread: Same applies. Some local advances, but nothing general expected. 

Butter: Dollars-and-cents prices to be rolled back 10 per cent. 

Rents: Ceilings are holding quite well. 

Official attitude is that the food-price situation can be controlled if: 
(1) weather returns to normal; (2) Congress avoids interference. Great uncer- 
tainty right now is the weather, which is starting the year unfavorable for crops. 

Otherwise: Food Administrator Davis reports labor adequate, fertilizer now 
adequate, farm machinery to be adequate to plant, grow and harvest 1943 crops. 

Weather situation is one that can complicate seriously the U.S. food out- 
look. It still is good advice to take your Victory garden seriously. 














To turn to the draft outlook..... 

Army-Navy personnel now total about 8,500,000; are within 2,300,000 of the 
1943 goal. That means: Draft calls can be under 300,000 a month. 

In May: State quotas were smaller than normal again. 

In June: Graduating high school students can help fill the quota. 

In July: Tag end of non-father group may about be cleaned up. 

In August: First draft of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers is officially forecast. 

However, there still is a chance that rate of Army growth may be slowed; 
that the heavy back-up of men inside U.S. may cause some delay in father draft. 

Then there is this further factor: Army-Navy are rejecting an extremely 
high proportion of men on physical grounds; are maintaining standards that will 
probably force a larger draft of fathers than otherwise necessary. 














In the war itself.....After Tunisia: 

Sicily: This island must be occupied to assure Mediterranean control. 
Sicily in U.S.-British hands will jeopardize Italy's whole position. 

Sardinia: Occupation necessary to limit air attack on Mediterranean ship- 
ping, to provide a base for operations against Northern Italy. 

Dodecanese Islands: These islands flank Crete and may soon be in the news. 

Crete: Occupation important to clear the Eastern Mediterranean. 

A cleared Mediterranean will mean: (1) a shortened route to Persian Gulf, 
India, possibly directly to Russia through the Dardanelles and Black Sea; (2) a 
new oil supply for Mediterranean operations; (3) an impossible position for Italy. 

It still is not at all certain that Western Europe will be the scene of the 
major 1943 operations. Rather: British argument that the Mediterranean area 
offers the best opportunities for this year's offensives may prevail. 











See also pages 16, 23, 49. 
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When your truck stops running, 


will your business stop, too? 








There’s only one way to “keep ’em rolling”... . Start 


today with regular, systematic Preventive Maintenance 


These are the grim facts: 

Only 52.000 new trucks are left in 
the civilian pool. American business 
normally uses more than ten times that 
many each year. 

There will be no more new trucks 
until many months after peace. 

We are also up against shortages of 
replacement parts and of skilled 
mechanics. 

For a year now the Office of Defense 
Transportation has urged every truck 
operator to adopt asystem of preventive 
maintenance. Yet millions of trucks are 
without this care today! 


What can you do about it? 


Make certain your trucks get regular 
and systematic preventive maintenance. 
That is the only way to lengthen the 
life of a truck. It prevents failures before 
they happen. Jt consists of planned and 
scheduled inspections, adjustments 
and servicing. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the out- 
standing operators of large fleets of 
trucks used preventive maintenance to 
get longer truck life, fewer road fail- 
ures and lower costs per mile. NOW it 
is imperative that every truck operator 
—even the owner of only one truck— 
adopt some system of preventive main- 
tenance. 


And today it is easy! Thousands of 
service stations and garages offer you 
a simplified plan based upon “big fleet”? 
methods. They are equipped and ready 


to give your trucks thorough preventive 
maintenance care. 


How does it work? 


\pproximately each 1000 miles (de- 
pending on operating conditions) your 
trucks will receive complete lubrica- 
tion, engine adjustments and inspec- 
tions of tires, brakes, battery, etc. 
Provision is then made for repairs 
wherever they are needed. 

At about 5000 miles, a more thor- 
ough check-up includes valve adjust- 
ment and ignition system overhaul. At 
approximately 15,000 miles, a still more 
exhaustive check-up includes lubrica- 
tion of wheel bearings and every moving 
part. 


The money you formerly set aside 
for depreciation and trade-in costs will 


’ 





more than take care of all expenses for 
systematic and regular preventive main- 
tenance. 

Your trucks are essential to your 
business . . . and to the transportation 
system of America. It is your wartime 
responsibility to “keep ‘em rolling.” 
You can prevent breakdowns. Start to- 
day . . . make arrangements for your 
truck to get preventive maintenance! 


7 * * 


This and other similar advertise- 
ments in trade and industrial publi- 
cations are published in the interest 
of truck conservation by the 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil 
companies to improve the antiknock 
quality of motor and aviation gasoline. 








When he offers you a plan for PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE, he is prepared to help 
save your truck with “big fleet’ methods! 
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COAL... America’s Permanent 
Fuel Supply » ss According to leading 


authorities, known reserves of coal in the 
United States are sufficient to supply our 
needs for at least 3000 years. Now. in wartime, 
this coal supply is a vital resource as it can 
replace oil which is the life blood of planes, 
tanks, trucks, naval vessels and supply ships. 
Just 20 years ago, Iron Fireman made coal 
an automatic fuel. Today millions of tons of 
coal are fired automatically and economically 
with Iron Fireman stokers. If you are now 
using oil, let us help you convert your plant | 
to automatic coal firing. Iron Fireman stokers 
will provide a permanent solution to your fuel 
problem. Write, wire or telephone Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Co., 3440 West 106th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Plants at Portland, Ore., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada, 





are . ” 

Two Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers increased 
steam radiation from 22,000 to 36,000 square feet at the 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, ll. This type of stoker 


conveys coal on a stream of air. to the furnace and grates. 


IRON FIREMAN: 


Automatic Coal Stokers 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN. according to a federal cir- 
cult court decision, forbid the solicitation 
of union members in your plant during 
working hours. Such restrictions, the court 
holds, are valid under the Wagner Act. 


* * > 


YOU CANNOT fail to report the per 
diem payments vou receive from the Gov- 
ernment, if vou act as a dollar-a-year man, 
in your gross income. The Treasury rules 
that such payments, in general, constitute 
gross income. If you use these payments to 
meet expenses away from your home, they 
usually can be deducted as business ex- 
penses, but, if you have shifted your resi- 
dence to serve the Government, per diems 
are subject to income and Victory taxes. 


* = * 


YOU CANNOT spend more than 10 
per cent of your ration points for new 
merchandise if, as a wholesaler, your in- 
ventories are in excess of allowances. This 
restriction is made by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN connect new houses and 
other building projects to sewers without 
applying for permission from the War Pro- 
duction Board. WPB rules that certifica- 
tion of the need for such connections by 
municipal authorities will sufficient, 
provided that the connections are within 
cost limits set by WPB. 


be 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT produce or deliver 
portable conveyors that are used to move 
bulk materials except on a purchase order 
approved by WPB. This restriction is 
made to conserve this type of conveyor for 
essential uses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to keep the 
coupons on your T ration card for gas- 
oline if your allotted mileage has been cut. 
OPA rules that holders of T cards, in such 
cases, must return their excess coupons. 


. * * 


YOU CAN add the costs of installation 
to your selling prices for machinery. OPA 
rules that manufacturers may pass on such 
costs fo buyers of machinery and parts. 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tar Unitep STAaTEs 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 











and administrative decisi 


YOU CANNOT safely take deprecig 
tion, for tax purposes, on plant and equi 
ment that you expect your customers jj 
pay for. The Supreme Court holds that » 
electric utility had no basis for taking & 
preciation on power-line extensions whid 
were to be paid for by prospective ed 
tomers. even though original costs cam 
out of the company’s general funds, 


* * + 


YOU CAN nox apply for relief from 
excess-profits taxes up to Sept. 15, 1943 
The Treasury has extended the time for 
filing relief applications from April 91 to 
that date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a steel producer, accept 
deliveries of steel from another producer 
if vou resell] that steel at mill prices toy 
gether with steel from your own plant. 
Such transfers are authorized by WPB. 





* * * 
} 


YOU CAN now sell combed cotton! 
yarn to Army buyers for approximately 6] 
per cent above former ceiling prices. Ceil- 
ings for military procurement have been 
raised to this extent by OPA in order to 
insure fine cottons for military purposes. 
Ceilings on sales to civilians remain at 
present levels. 


a 5) 


YOU CAN probably reduce the length 
of your work week to 48 hours without 
paying a bonus to your workers to com- 
pensate them for their loss of earnings 
The War Labor Board rules in one case 
that an employer has legal right to reduce 
the work week without such bonuses. 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT hold or lay away shoes 
for your customers beyond the ration 
period unless you receive shoe ration 
stamps in advance. This policy is a A 
by the OPA. 


¥% * * 


YOU CAN place orders for auto repair 
parts and automotive maintenance equip- 
ment without special authorization. Re- 
strictions on such orders are removed by 
WPB. 
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sample of the sky over Germany 
is sealed in this chamber 


<gme What is the air like 

Ge > 30,000 feet above 
Germany ? 

How much thinner is 

it than the air we live in at sea level ? 

How cold is it up there? 

Months before new-design U.S. 
bombers and fighters can be sent into 
that eerie battleground high over 
Germany, plane builders must have 
the answers to questions such as these. 
They obtain them from the“Stratolab.” 

Our engineers at AiResearch are 
proud of their gigantic “Stratolab.” 
They themecives. designed and built 
this amazing air- -tight pressure cham- 
ber with which they are now conduct- 
ing high altitude tests and experiments 
on a round-the-clock basis. 


\4 las 


From the “Stratolab” already have 
come discoveries about air control 
that have raised the ceiling and the 
speed of American planes—and added 
to the safety and comfort of the 
youngsters who fight in them. 


In a future world of peace, many of 
the wartime lessons that we have 
learned about air’s behavior will be 
applied to creating a more enjoyable, 
more comfortable and safer way of 


living for millions of us in the U.S.A. 


| AiResearch 
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"Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems+ Engine Coolant Systems 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems. Engine AirIntercooling Systems + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 





eve Been Asked: 


ABOUT AID FOR DRAFTED MEN AND DEPENDENTS 


(With the induction of more married 
men and the approaching large-scale draft- 
ing of fathers into the armed forces, inter- 
est is centering on what the Government 
is doing for dependents of men in the 
service. At present, more than 6,000,000 
dependents of 3,238,000 men in the Army 
are receiving support through monthly 
checks sent under dependency allowances 
and pay allotments of the men. Disburse- 
ments are $2,000,000,000 a year, of which 
about two-thirds is covered by deductions 
from the men’s pay, the rest by Govern- 
ment contributions. Similar allowances and 
allotments are being paid to dependents 
of men in the three naval services.) 


As more and more men with dependents 
go into the Army and Navy, many are 
asking: Who can get dependents’ al- 
lowances? 


Certain members of the families of men in 
the four lowest grades in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard are entitled 
to the allowances, made up partly from 
withholdings from the men’s pay and part- 
ly from Government funds. Wives and 
children (Class A dependents) do not 
have to show that they actually are de- 
pendent on the men to get the allowances. 
But others in a family—parents, grand- 
parents, brothers and sisters (Class B de- 
pendents)—must prove dependency. 


For example, a wife alone gets $50 a 
month; of this, $22 is taken from the hus- 
band’s pay and the Government adds $28. 
The Government adds $12 more for the 
first child and $10 more for each additional 
child. A divorced wife, if she has not re- 
married, can get up to $50 a month, but 
no more than the amount of her legal ali- 
mony. 


If you are a service man with both Class 
A and Class B dependents, an additional 
$5 a month will be taken from your pay. 
There is a limit to the amount that the 
Government will add to the deductions for 
allowances paid to Class B dependents. 


How can officers and men above the 
four lowest grades contribute to the 
support of their dependents? 


This can be done by (Class E) allotment 
of part of their pay to be sent home each 


. month. They can order as much deducted 


as they wish, so long as enough is kept for 
personal needs. Neither relationship nor 
dependency has to be shown for Class E 
allotments. The Government adds nothing 
to these allotments. 


Family allowances and allotments con- 
tinue even if a man is missing in action, 
captured or interned. Dependents who 
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have not been receiving allowances can 
make application to the Chief, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, or to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office of the War Department for 
allotments from the pay of such missing 
men. 


Should the service man or his depend- 
ents apply for allowances? 


All of the services prefer that the man 
himself apply, though applications may be 
filed by dependents or an agent for them. 
Applications may be made as soon as a 
man is inducted. Deductions from his pay 
begin the first of the month after he ap- 
plies, and checks are sent to dependents at 
the end of that month. 


Wives and children of men in the four 
lowest grades can get family allowances 
without consent of the men; but approval 
of the men is necessary before deductions 





—Acme 
COLONEL GILBERT 
His paper work is vital 


can be made from their pay for other de- 
pendents. The Army requires that applica- 
tions for allowances for wives be accom- 
panied by copies of marriage certificates, 
or, if they are not available, by affidavits 
from officiating clergymen or magistrates. 
For childrén, there must be copies of birth 
certificates or similar proof of relationship. 
For the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, such certificates for wives and chil- 
dren are not required. But, in all cases, ap- 
plications for allowances for Class B de- 
pendents must be accompanied by legally 
sworn affidavits proving the dependency. 


Where does a dependent file applica. 
tion for an allowance? 


If you are a dependent parent, grand- 
parent, brother or sister of a man in one 
of the four lowest grades in the Army, you 
can file an application on WDAGO Form 
No. 625. These can be obtained from Army 
stations or from the American Red Cross, 
They should be sent to the Army’s Office 
of Dependency Benefits, 213 Washington 
Street, Newark, N.J. This office is under 
Col. H. N. Gilbert. 


Dependents of men in the three naval 
services do not need special forms, but 
may write their applications in the form 
of letters. For the Navy, they should be 
sent to Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington; for the Marine Corps, to the Ad- 
jutant and Inspector’s Office, Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, Washington; for the 
Coast Guard, to Chief of Military Morale 
Division, U.S. Coast Guard, Washington. 


Whet about insurance? 

If you are in any of the services, you can 
get up to $10,000 in Government life in- 
surance. Persons entering the armed forces 
have 120 days to obtain National Service 
Life Insurance without medical examina- 
tion; others already in service can obtain 
policies without medica] examination up 
until midnight, August 10. Also, usually 
vou can get the Government to guarantee 
payment of premiums on commercial in- 
surance policies up to $10,000, if you start- 
ed payment on premiums at least 30 days 
before entering active service. However, 
the Government will have a claim up to 
the amount of the premiums plus interest 
unless you later make repayment. 


What other benefits or aids are open to 
dependents of service men? 

In certain emergencies. dependents of 
service men can get financial or other as- 
sistance from the Army Emergency Re- 
lief or the Navy Relief Society. In special 
cases, dependents might be able to get 
hospital attention from Army or Navy 
staffs, but military needs now use up most 
of these facilities. Where such services are 
not available, the Children’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor can give 
maternity and infant care for families of 
men in the four lowest grades of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard. 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
also affords ways of relieving service men 
and their dependents of worry over civil 
liabilities that they cannet meet because 
of reduced income in the Army or Navy. 
This Act covers such matters as payment 
of mortgages, interest. rents and taxes. 
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M.. have done many strange, terrible and won- 
derful things with the simple tool known. as rope — 
and one man in our time used @ piece Of it'to change 
the shape of the world. 

For this man had a vision. Me thought he could 
see an endless stream of automobiles flowing from a 
moving conveyor belt — commenting as iron ore, 
crude rubber, chemicals and flax, and finishing as 
completed ears. 

It was thé greatest technical dream of our time, 
and it began with @ ¢rude experiment one day in 
1914. He hitched & @mgei of rope to a chassis which 
was dragged through the plant, while six workmen 
picked up parts, assembling them as they traveled 
with the job. . . . Thus was born the famous moving 
belt technique of assembly line mass production 
that has revolutionized American industry. 

Today, the industry which gave us assembly line 
mass production is producing a major share of the 
weapons that already are changing the shape of the 
world. And inseparably a part of this drama, which 
began with a piece of rope, is the engineering of a 
handful of basic-machine tool companies. 

One of these — Jones & Lamson — is the oldest 
machine tool company in America. Precision ma- 
chine tools developed by this company have helped 
to make possible every step in the development of 
modern assembly line technique. And today, Jones 
& Lamson engineers and service men are working 
right on the line in hundreds of plants, inside the 
world’s greatest industry. 

The knowledge and skill which this represents 
will be of value to you in meeting today’s produc- 
tion problems, and in planning for tomorrow. They 
are yours for the asking now. Call upon us! 





Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


J 0 N 7 S & L A M S 0 N MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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keeping Crane, America’s largest maker of valves, working on a eg 

ODAY is a day of industrial miracles. Doing the impossible 24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week schedule. The Navy needs valves for dd 
has become so usual to American industry that it is now almost battleships, aircraft carriers, submarines—every boat in the fleet. into tl 
commonplace. Take the matter of gasoline refining—not so long The Merchant Marine, too, is a big user of valves; and at home it diers a 
ago, the daily production of aviation fuel could be counted in hun- __is difficult to realize how closely valves are linked to every phase can A 
dreds of barrels—today, countless thousands of barrels of this of production. For wherever water, gas, steam, oil or other liquids at the 
super fuel are flowing out each day to enable our planes to fly _ flow, valves are on the job to control them. Two 
; : : y ae ‘ — first i 

faster, higher and farther than the planes of our enemies, CRANE CO., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois ey 
terials 
conclu 
. er roble 

Synthetic rubber 1s being dev eloped for count- . 3 

less war uses, one of which is for these “‘cows” wa 
which are guarding our coastline from the men v 
danger of lurking subs. This synthetic rubber dama; 
is under the control of valves from the time The 
the crude comes from the well until the rub- men ¢ 

ber reaches its final use—another industrial move 

miracle that owes much of its success to valves. Each 
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Inspection of valves before they are marked overst 
okay is a mighty important step in Crane Tra 

production. Here at the Chicago Works of with 
Crane Co., at every step in.its manufacture move: 
every valve is checked and re-checked to tion. 
assure its proper operation on the job for trv n 
which it is intended. A final inspection, under ery n 
pressure, guards against danger of flaw— that 1 

against danger of leakage after installation. Gen 
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CRUCIAL BATTLE OF SHIPPING: 
HOW WE DELIVER THE GOODS 


Speeding Flow of Supplies by Better Loading, Less Delay at Ports 


Role of Army Transportation 
Corps in controlling the 
movement of men, materials 


This country is winning its first crucial 
campaign of the war. The major action in 
this campaign is the battle of transporta- 
tion. 

In the Atlantic, ship losses today are 
within estimates of the losses to be ex- 
pected. In the Pacific, initial handicaps 
of distance and lack of port facilities grad- 
ually are being overcome. 

Shipbuilding, at five new ships a day, is 
far ahead of losses. The net gain of ton- 
nage that can be used to carry men and 
materials to far-flung battle posts rapid- 
ly is becoming impressive. American fac- 
tories are turning out war materials to go 
into those ships and into the hands of sol- 
diers at an unprecedented rate. The Ameri- 
can Army is developing trained soldiers 
at the same unprecedented rate. 

Two big problems now remain. The 
first is to decide exactly where, and in 
what quantity, American men and ma- 
terials shall be sent to bring the speediest 
conclusion of the war. The second is the 
problem of moving the immense quantities 
of war material and the large number of 
men where they can do the enemy the most 
damage. 

The task for 1943 is to move 1,800,000 
men overseas. The goal set for 1944 is to 
move another 2,000,000 men overseas. 
Each man so moved must be supplied with 
approximately eight measurement tons 
(40 cubic feet) of equipment, and then 
must be assured of one ton of supplies for 
each month that he is required to stay 
overseas. 

Transport thus is a problem that grows 
with each day and with each man who 
moves to a battle front or an overseas sta- 
tion. To deal with the problem, this coun- 
try now has in full operation the machin- 
ery needed to do the job. A major part of 
that machinery is under command of Maj. 
Gen. Charles P. Gross, the Army’s first 
Chief of Transportation. In 15 months, 
starting from scratch, he has built his 
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Army Transportation Corps in the Army 
Service Forces into an operating organiza- 
tion that extends to every corner of the 
world. 

It is through General Gross that these 
far-flung operations flow. He sits at the 
controls that start men and materials mov- 
ing from camp or factory, through ports of 
embarkation, to any one of 100 foreign 
ports where the Army now operates. In 
this organization hundreds of ships are op- 
erated, and into each ship goes the equiv- 
alent of freight carried by two freight 
trains of 100 cars. 

To date in this war, the Transportation 
Corps has moved two and a half times as 
many troops overseas as were moved in 
the same time in the last war. These 
troops, moreover, had to be supplied com- 
pletely, whereas in the last 
war 40 per cent of the sup- 
plies were obtained from al- 
lies abroad. Thus ships have 
carried six times as much 
cargo for U.S. troops as in 
the last war, and those ships 
have voyaged, on the aver- 
age, twice as far. 

Inside the United States, 
the nation’s railroads, oper- 
ating for the Transportation 
Corps, are carrying four 
times as much Army freight 
as they did in 1917 and 1918, 
and with 20,000 fewer loco- 
motives and 500,000 fewer 
freight cars. Troop move- 
ments also have swelled four 
times and today the armed 
services are using continually 
17 per cent of the coaches and 
44 per cent of the Pullmans. 

Side by side with these 
huge Army movements of 
men and material are going 
vast quantities of food and 
equipment for this country’s 
allies. The Army and the 
Lend-Lease program are 
meshing closely, with most 
American cargo ships being 
assigned by the War Ship- 


ping Administration. The size of this coun- 
try’s transport problem is unrivaled, and 
the solution of that problem requires, be- 
sides a huge number of ships, the most 
efficient operation of those ships. 
Questions naturally have been raised 
about ship operations. Maritime unions are 
asking for centralized control in one civil- 
ian agency, but a special Senate investi- 
gating committee has approved the pres- 
ent organization. Army records that can 
be disclosed show in some detail just how 
General Gross and his shipping chief, Brig. 
Gen. John M. Franklin, former president of 
the U.S. Lines, are tackling their problem. 
Ship loadings. In the first three months 
of this year, the amount of unused cargo 
space in Army ships ran, on the average, 
from 18 to 21 per cent. Much Army cargo 


—Official U. S. Army Signal Corps photo 
GENERAL FRANKLIN 
His ships are going places 
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consists of bulky, space-eating items like 
tanks, planes, and landing boats, that pre- 
sent difficult stowage problems, but, as the 
records show, commercial standards usual- 
ly are met. Commercial ships that load 
bulky items to 80 per cent of capacity are 
considered well loaded. Army ships that 
do travel light usually are rushing emer- 
gency supplies to the fronts. 

In addition, the Army uses deck loads 
that run to about 10 per cent of below- 
deck capacity. Army cargo vessels, there- 
fore, are loaded from 89 to 92 per cent of 
carrying capacity, wherever possible. Fur- 
thermore, the Army and WSA have de- 
vised many new ways to improve loadings. 
Tanker decks, hitherto considered unsuit- 
able for cargoes, now carry fully assembled 
planes and torpedo boats, lashed to welded 
steel supports. This not only adds to car- 
rying capacity, but also saves the time 
that ordinarily would be involved in un- 
crating and reassembling the equipment. 

Shifting cargoes. Out of thousands of 
sailings, only five cases have been re- 
ported of ships returning to port because 
of cargo shifts at sea. In each instance, 
these ships probably could have proceeded, 
except for the necessity of maintaining 
convoy speed to do so. 

Rumors have been spread of munitions 
exploding at sea because of faulty load- 
ing, but Army records disclose no such 
case. Cargoes have held together with only 
slight loss in the face of the wide use of 
deck loads and in one of the stormiest 
winters at sea. 

Delays in foreign ports. When war be- 
gan, supply ships sometimes were held up 
for weeks for unloading. Congestion in 
foreign ports now is largely corrected. April 
records show only three ports out of 100 
where ships were held up more than 10 
days on the average, except where ships 
were being assembled for return convoys, 
or where ships missed a convoy and had to 
await another. Between March 1 and 
May 1, delays were cut in half. 
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Many cargo ships carry special unload- 
ing equipment and crews, even including 
floating cranes that can be assembled in 
the water, ready for work. Numerous ports 
now are equipped and manned by port 
battalions that include skilled longshore- 
men enlisted in the Transportation Corps. 

The Army also built the docks, im- 
proved the railroad and supplied the crews 
that are solving the transport problem at 
Persian Gulf ports, now an important sup- 
ply point for the Russians. These ports 
once were the worst centers of congestion. 
The backlog of freight at the worst Army 
port now has been reduced to four days’ 
capacity, and ships can dock on arrival. 

U. S. port operations. The congestion 
problem in foreign ports is in contrast to 
a complete absence of congestion at do- 
mestic ports. In this respect, the Army has 
been accused of doing too well, with the 
result that warehouse facilities in some 
ports are not being used to capacity. 

Remembering the terrific congestion of 
the last war, when freight cars backed up 
as far west as Chicago, the Army and the 
Office of Defense Transportation stand 
pat on its present policy. The idea is to 
control every carload of export freight 
from the factory until it reaches seaboard, 
and to prevent piling up at ports. 

By keeping ports open, the Transporta- 
tion Corps is prepared constantly to meet 
emergency orders—a rush shipment of 
planes for North Africa, or landing boats 
for the South Pacific. In fact, a vital ship- 
ment of tanks reached the British in Egypt 
last summer, after Tobruk fell, in two 
months. They made a new offensive possible. 

Homebound use of vessels. Army ships 
adhere to urgent military schedules. For 
combat operations, cargo is stowed so that 
it can be unloaded for immediate use. 
Ordinary supply convoys, however, usually 
carry mixed cargoes with capacity loads. 

These schedules often prevent Army 
ships from carrying critical cargoes on 
their homeward voyages. Wherever pos- 
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sible, however, the Army will load its ships 
at foreign ports with critical materials, 
WSA ships assigned to the Army usually | 
are returned to the civilian agency when 
the military cargo is discharged and their 
homebound use is determined by WSA, 
The shipping agency also is advised about 
destinations and probable arrivals of Army 
ships, so that return cargoes can be as 
sembled at foreign docks. 

Permanent ballast. Some Army ships 
also are provided with permanent ballast. 
This policy has been criticized in some 
quarters, but the Transportation Corps 
explains that sand or concrete blocks, per- 
manently installed, gives practical, time 
saving advantages. Ballast does not have 
to be loaded at foreign ports, where it 
often would be difficult to obtain, thus > 
saving turn-around time. In other cas°s, 
the ballast is installed for safety reasons 

Often this ballast is placed between the 
ribs of the ship, in space that would not 
be used for cargo, and, in most cases, u- 
used weight-carrying capacity is ample to 
allow for the ballast. Most Army cargoes 
now are bulky, rather than heavy. In few 
cases does ballast ever take up more than 5 
or 6 per cent of the cargo capacity of a ship. 

Transportation data in Army files thus 
reveal an organization doing far more eff- 
cient work than was done in the last war. 
This record of efficiency is being estab 
lished in the face of far more difficult op- 
erations. Instead of the North Atlantic, 
the Army now operates on a world-wide 
front, and, instead of two European des 
tinations, the Transportation Corps has 
ports of call on every continent. In adili- 
tion, more submarines are lurking to at- 
tack, and cargoes require quantities of 
bulky items that never have been carried 
before, in peace or war. 

General Gross and his staff ate com 
stantly on top of problems as they arise, and 
seem to have most of them well in hand. 
The months ahead are expected to result 
in further advances on the shipping front. 
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TAX ‘FORGIVENESS’: WHAT IT MEANS 


Effect on Individuals of Pay-as-You-Go Plans Before Congress 


Erasing of debt, 
rather than cash refund, 
as basic principle 


What about tax forgiveness? How will it 
affect me? How much do I get? When? 
And how? 

Millions of persons are asking these 
questions as Congress moves toward the 
passage of a pay-as-you-go tax law. Back- 
bone and main reason for the forthcoming 
law is not forgiveness of taxes at all. 
Rather, the purpose of a law right now is 
to establish a withholding method of tax 
collection designed to enable taxpayers to 
pay their 1943 taxes out of 1943 income as 
it is earned. Withholding is largely for- 
gotten as taxpayers think about forgiveness. 

There are three plans for forgiveness 
embodied in as many bills considered by 
the House and now by the Senate. All of 
these plans contain varying degrees of 
forgiveness of tax due on income earned 
last year, not on income earned this year. 
That is important to bear in mind. There 
is no forgiveness of tax against income now 
being earned. There is to be some forgive- 
ness, maybe a very great deal of forgiveness, 
of tax against income earned in 1942, which 
is due in 1943. 

What people have difficulty in under- 
standing about forgiveness of taxes is this: 

There is no refund involved, no check to 
come from the Government, no return 
cash payment. Instead, under existing tax 
laws, the money you earned in 1942 is 
subject to tax in 1943. That tax is a first 
lien on those earnings. If you save money 
out of your 1942 income, that saving really 
is yours only to the extent that it exceeds 
the tax liability against it. Most people do 
not look at it this way and figure that any 
money they have in the bank—or in the 
sock—is theirs regardless of any tax liabil- 
ity against it. Only when the tax collector 
arrives does the real situation soak in. 

At this point the three plans for placing 
taxes, on a pay-as-you-go basis—to a 
greater or lesser degree—enter. 

The Doughton plan. This plan original- 
ly was a Treasury plan and it did not get 
to a vote in the Senate. Under this plan 
you would refigure the tax against your 
1942 income. You would compute the tax 
at 1941 rates, not at the rates you actually 
used last March 15. You then would sub- 
tract that figure from your present tax 
bill on 1942 income. The difference, which 
in the aggregate would amount to about 
$4,672,000,000, would be the amount of 
tax forgiveness. 
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But then you still would owe the newly 
computed tax. The payment you made 
March 15, 1943, and the payment you 
will make June 15, 1943, would be applied 
not to the 1942 tax liability, but to your 
1943 income tax liability. You would have 
to pay the newly computed tax (on 1942 
income at 1941 rates) over a three-year 
period beginning March 15, 1944, and in 
three annual installments. 

You would get no cash, no refund in the 
way of forgiveness. But, you would be- 
come current in payments. What you 
would pay would be the 1942 income tax 
refigured on basis of 1941 rates. That plan 
seemed complicated and was not passed. 

The Robertson plan. This plan, em- 
bodied in a bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Forand (Dem.), of Rhode Island, and 
passed by the House, would forgive the en- 
tire normal tax of 6 per cent on your 
1942 income. It also would forgive the first 
13 percentage points of your surtax. For a 
married person, with no dependents, the 
entire 1942 tax bill up to $3,000 of net in- 
come would be forgiven. A large propor- 
tion of the tax would be forgiven up to 
about $10,000 of income. (See table.) 

This forgiveness involves no payment 
by the Government. It just means that 
you would not have to pay that part of 
the debt you owed the Government 
against income earned in 1942. The aggre- 
gate amount of that tax debt forgiveness 





What You Save 
Under House Bill 
Here is how much of your 1942 tax liabil- 
ity would be forgiven under the House pay- 
as-you-go tax bill (figures apply to a mar- 
ried person without dependents) : 
Net income before Income tax Amount 
personal exemptions present law forgiven 
$ 1,500 3 48 3 48 
1,800 103 103 
2,000 140 140 
2,500 232 232 
3,000 324 324 
4,000 532 508 
5,000 746 692 
6,000 992 876 
8,000 1,532 1,244 
10,000 2,152 1,612 
15,000 4,052 2.538 
20,000 6,452 3,488 
25,000 9,920 4,438 
50,000 25,328 9,188 
100,000 64,060 18,688 
500,000 414,000 94,688 
1,000,000 854,000 189,688 
5,000,000 4,374,000 949,688 











would be about $7,250,000,000. You still 
would owe the portion of 1942 tax not for- 
given and would have to pay currently 
against current income a base withholding 
tax of 20 per cent. There would be no 
doubling up as under the Doughton plan. 

The Ruml plan. This plan was rejected 
twice by the House when it recently had 
the tax bill under consideration. But the 
Rum! principle is very much alive again 
in the Senate where the Finance Commit- 
tee late last week approved a modified ver- 
sion of the plan. It would forgive entirely 
your 1942 tax liability, except for some 
windfall safeguards. The average taxpay- 
er, under that plan, would have his entire 
1942 tax liability completely cancelled. 
The amount of cancellation or forgiveness 
of tax liabilities would be $8,300,000,000. 

Under the Ruml plan, as modified in 
the Carlson bill, the taxpayer would be 
confronted immediately with necessity of 
paying his 1943 income tax. If a wage 
earner or salaried person paying no more 
than the 20 per cent withholding rate, the 
taxpayer would be current through opera- 
tion of a withholding tax. If earning a 
higher income, he would have to supple- 
ment withholdings by quarterly payments, 
as now, to bring them up to full current 
payment of tax. 

Again, there would be no cash, no re- 
fund for the taxpayer. It is just that the 
taxpayer who had assets accumulated in 
1942 to meet the tax against 1942 income 
could keep those assets and would not 
have to disburse them. For example, if a 
man had $1,000,000 of 1942 income in 
1942 and had bought tax notes to pay the 
$766,000 tax against that income, that 
$766,000 now would be his to do with as 
he pleased. It formerly, in effect, had been 
a debt owed to the Government. 

Thus, under all three plans, tax forgive- 
ness amounts practically to forgiveness of 
a debt. If you already have the money to 
pay the debt, you may keep the money. 
If you yet have to work to get the money 
to pay the debt, forgiveness wouldn’t be 
much of an item. You wouldn’t notice it 
in your immediate budget, although even- 
tually it would be felt. Eventually, under 
the Ruml plan, would be at death. Your 
estate then would be relieved of paying 
back-income taxes. 

Forgiveness is common to all of the pres- 
ent bills because the alternative, if the tax- 
payer is to become fully current in his 
payments, is payment of two years’ taxes 
in one year, and many taxpayers are not 
so frugal that they can do anything of 
that kind without a serious strain. 
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Prospects Of Crack-Up In Europe: 
Will Bombings Alone Beat The Nazis? 


Contrast of British Reliance on Air Offensive, U. S. Desire for Invasion 


Growing spirit of revolt in 
occupied countries as a 
factor in Allied planning 


A major decision of strategy in this war 
hinges on the prospect of a crack-up of 
German rule in Europe. The beginnings of 
such a crack-up are apparent on the 
fringes of German rule in Italy, in Norway 
and in the Balkans. Now, the reality of 
that prospect for the whole of Europe 
is a question that divides military opmion 
on two sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 

To get at the facts, a new and realistic 
appraisal is being made by U.S. officials of 
the political and economic difficulties that 
might upset Hitler in Europe. The story 
of the facts, so far as they are not mili- 
tary secrets, is told in the paragraphs that 
follow. First, as to the two views: 

The American view is that an invasion 
of Europe proper will be needed to set off 
a revolt against Hitler. American opinion 
regards an Allied invasion army as the 
surest force for rallying the rebellious ele- 
ments in Western Europe. Americans say 
that, if the war drags on into a siege 
operation, the chance to arouse Europe 
against Hitler may be lost because of the 
war-weariness of the captive peoples. 
Americans fear delay of invasion may give 
Germany a chance to win a stalemate. But: 

The British view is that bombings alone 
may bring about a political and economic 
crack-up in Europe. The British, appar- 
ently, would keep on pounding German 
cities and German war industries from the 
air, and let land operations in Western 
Europe wait. The British, according to 
reports from England, feel that delaying a 
land invasion until after bombings had 
started a crack-up would be less costly in 
human lives than proceeding first with the 
land invasion. They emphasize that Hit- 
ler might win his stalemate by defeating 
a@ premature attempt at invasion. 

The decision that grows from these two 
views will remain a mystery until cleared 
up by actual battle action. But, in the 
meantime, the facts shed light on the po- 
litical and economic warfare that is being 
waged against Hitler. Thus: 

Political warfare. Underground move- 
ments in all captive countries are striving 
to pave the way for invasion. The political 
and military efforts to build up resistance 
to Hitler are ceaselessand widespread. 

Open war against the German armies of 
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occupation is waged by the forces of Gen. 
Draja Mikhailovitch in some of the moun- 
tainous parts of Yugoslavia. The Germans 
have herded wives and children of the 
General’s troops to concentration camps. 

Guerilla warfare against the Nazis goes 
on constantly in occupied Russia, in Po- 
land, in Greece, in France. In Yugoslavia, 
partisan bands, partly Communists, have 
attacked both sides in the main war. 

Sabotage of German production and 
transportation is carried on systematically 
in many parts of Europe and is sporadic 
in all conquered countries. In France, 
200,000 members in the underground 
movement were claimed at one time. 

Ghost armies are said to be ready to 
spring to arms against the Nazis, once an 
invasion brings in the arms for them. The 
underground army of Free France alone 
is said to enroll 50,000 men. 

Yet, in the American view, these po- 
litical activities offer small prospect of a 
crack-up of German rule. The resistance 
by the disunited and hunted elements has 
been unable to make a dent in Hitler’s 
control. Officials say that the day is gone 


when civilians can rebel effectively against 
an army with its tanks, planes, cannon, 
machine guns and tear gas. 

Hitler’s Gestapo and his Storm Troops 
are trained and armed to the teeth. That 
is why the realistic appraisal being made 
by U.S. officials stops short of predicting 
any big-scale uprising in Europe until an 
Allied army is established in Europe. 

As to the attempts being made to upset 
Germany’s economic machine: 

Economic warfare. The real objective 
of the bombing attack is Germany’s war 
production and transportation system. The 
bombers and the sea blockade are waging 
a war of attrition against the German 
war machine. 

Yet here again, the realistic appraisal 
reveals important elements of strength in 
Hitler’s position. The reasons are to be 
found in the systematic manner in which 
he is exploiting the resources of all Europe 
for his war machine. 

The bombing offensive is up against not 
German industry alone, but the productive 
power of all Europe. Thus: 

Man power. Germany is drafting Ev- 











TRAFFIC IN PRISONERS: To “‘sell’’ their slave-labor program, the Nazis promise 
to furlough batches of French war prisoners if they agree to return to Germany 
of their free will. The reason: Bait for Nazi seizure of healthier workers. 
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rope’s working population to man its fac- 
tories and supply its armies. More than 
5,000,000 foreign civilians and prisoners 
had been transplanted to Germany before 
the present roundup began. Now, the big- 
gest manhunt in history is on to yield 
millions of additional workers. This re- 
lieves Germans to replace 5,000,000 troops 
killed or wounded. In addition, Germany 
runs the armies of all satellite powers. 

Industry. Germans have taken over the 
management and ownership of most of 
the war industries in Europe. War con- 
tracts are sublet to small plants. Many 
wavs are found to coerce owners or man- 
agers who fail to produce at top speed. 
They find that they cannot get credit, or 
their insurance rates go up, or their man 
power is taken away. By ownership and 
direction, the whole production of war 
supplies is siphoned into Germany. The 
physical looting of Europe early in the war 
was nothing compared to this systematic 
levy on Europe’s production for war. 

The captured industrial regions of other 
countries are working full time. These in- 
clude Russia’s rich Donets Basin, the in- 
dustrial areas of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Raw materials. Europe’s natural re- 
sources are exploited even more effectively 
for war. The Germans are getting a lion’s 
share of strategic materials sold by neutral 
countries—Sweden, Switzerland and Spain 
—and some from Turkey. 

Food. Hunger caused the German col- 
lapse on the home front in World War I. 
In the present war, the food resources of 
all captive Europe are being drawn upon 
to feed the German Army and war work- 
ers. The policy is that the Germans will 
eat even though the captive peoples may 
starve. One million Greeks, or one-seventh 
of the total population, are reported to 
have died of starvation. But Germany’s 
food situation is better than a year ago. 

In sum, the fleets of American bombers 
and British bombers are attacking the 
productive system not of a single country, 
but of a great empire. That empire has 
meshed all industry into production for 
war. The empire has within its borders a 
working population of 165,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the bombing offensive, 
plus the blockade, affect Germany’s war 
effort. Thus: 

Oil. The Germans no longer can get 
enough oil to keep their war machine and 
their :ndustrial machine going top speed. 
Civilian uses of oil are starved out. Syn- 
thetic oil plants and the wells of Rumania, 
Hungary and Poland are worked to the 
limit. Yet the prospect is that Hitler will 
have less oil in the future. All oil plants 
are within range of the three-way bomb- 
ing offensive that is closing in on him. 

Transport. The rail and canal system of 
Germany also is to be brought within 
range of that aerial offensive. That sys- 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST: Unable to quell the Yugoslav guerillas, the 
Nazis now try to fight the patriots by seizing their women and children and 
then herding them into concentration camps. Result: Guerillas fight harder. 
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tem now is under heavier strain than any 
other single part of Germany’s entire war 
economy. Locomotives are the 
targets of Britain’s planes. 

Coal. Coal is the basis of Germany’s 
production of many synthetic products. 
It is the basis of her heavy war industries. 
Yet production of coal has been declining. 
Hundreds of thousands of Poles, French- 
men and Russians have been sent to the 
mines. Now schoolboys are used in mines. 

Minerals. Germany is critically short of 
copper, nickel, and the alloy metals. She 
is heavily dependent on Sweden for high- 
grade iron ore, and has been drifting 
closer to war with the Swedes. Besides 
minerals, Germany is short of cotton, rub- 
ber, wool, and of vegetable and animal 
fats and oils. 

War production. The'chief targets are 
Germany’s plants for turning out planes, 
tanks, submarines, cannon and other vital 
implements of war. There is ample photo- 
graphic evidence to show vast damage 
done to individual plants. 

Yet again, officials gathering informa- 
tion for the realistic appraisal warn that 
damage to any one plant, even the big 
Krupp or Skoda works, may not have a 
very great effect upon total production. 
They say the effect would be similar to 
the effect of temporary elimination of one 
of the big steel plants of Pittsburgh or 
Gary on total American production. The 
industrial production of German-con- 
trolled Europe is reported to be not far 
below prewar levels. 


special 


Nevertheless, the proponents of trying 
bombing on a great scale for awhile before 
attempting land invasion contend that 
such an all-out offensive would strike hard 
blows at the political foundations of Hit- 
ler’s power. It is argued that people simply 
cannot stand an unlimited amount of 
bombing. The uncertainty, the worry over 
safety of members of the family, are said 
gradually to wear down the bombed popu- 
lations. It is contended that the ultimate 
result would be a crack-up of Hitler’s rule 
in Europe. 

Double offensive. Americans stick to 
their view that the time for a land offen- 
sive is drawing near. The British are 
strong for the idea of an air offensive as 
the major 1943 effort. The two add up to 
an offensive by air and land. 

That double offensive is considered by 
military men as likely to be the final 
strategy for upsetting Hitler’s rule. The 
bombing attack would continue to do the 
economic job. The land invasion would be 
counted on to have tremendous political 
effects. The present turmoil in the Balkans 
and the excitement in Italy over the pros- 
pects of invasion from Tunisia are thought 
to be only small samples of the political 
consequences of an Allied landing in 
Western Europe. 

The march of the land troops would be 
the signal for all anti-Nazis to rise up and 
fight. That is the strategy of those who 
back the land and air offensive as a means 
of assuring a crack-up of German rule in 
Europe. 
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VIGILANCE OF CONGRESS: 


THE VITAL ROLE OF COMMITTEES 


How Government Costs Have Been Cut by Close Check on Agencies 


Curtailment of social 
reforms, reduction 
in New Dealers’ power 


The tax bill which the Senate received 
from the House represented four months 
of work. Altogether, only two major pieces 
of legislation and two appropriation meas- 
ures were signed into law in those four 
months. That record does not look im- 
pressive for a wartime Congress. But a 
dozen or more congressional committees 
are writing another record that is chang- 
ing the make-up and performance of many 
a Government agency. 

On the basis of committee records, writ- 
ten and unwritten, the power of the New 
Dealers in Washington steadily is dwin- 
dling. Congress is narrowing the scope of 
their operations, turning its back upon 
many New Deal measures. Some New Deal- 
ers are disappearing from the capital. 
Others see their influence melting. President 
Roosevelt, needing the strong, active sup- 
port of Congress for war, is disinclined to 
fight with it over social measures. 


The real achievements of Congress 


have been behind the scenes. Appropria- 
tions committees are handling requests for 





REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 


Trimmed the Government pay roll 
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$100,000,000,000 with which to run the 
war and operate the regular, peacetime 
agencies of the Government. In supplying 
these funds, both the House and the Sen- 
ate appropriations committees are trying 
to whittle nonwar spending to a minimum. 
And both are in an anti-New Deal mood. 

One New Deal agency after another is 
being spanked by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee under the leadership of 
Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri. The National Youth Administration 
had its functions trimmed and _ altered. 
The National Resources Planning Board 
was eliminated. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration had all of its works bundled into 
the Farm Credit Administration. And the 
Work Projects Administration, after be- 
ing given an honorable discharge by Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, promised Mr. Cannon’s 
Committee it would ask for no 
money after June 30. 

Special committees, through investiga- 
tions or the threat of investigation, have 
put the heat on administrative agencies, 
have picked flaws in their operative pro- 
cedures, and have saved or prevented the 
spending of millions of dollars. Any sort 
of accurate estimate of how much these 
savings have amounted to would be im- 
possible to determine. 

Sometimes this work has 
been done by special commit- 
tees, such as those headed by 
Senators Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri, and Murray (Dem.), 
of Montana, which have stud- 
ied all phases of war produc- 
tion, war contracts and their 
effects on small business. In 
other cases, the work has been 


more 
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done by subcommittees of the established 
legislative committees. Representative Vin- 
son (Dem.), of Georgia, led a naval sub. 
committee into an investigation of ship- 
building, developed many suggestions, 
Representative May (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, went digging with his Military Af. 
fairs Committee into different phases of 
the Army program. He found some real 
ideas before he collided with the mysteri- 
ous house on R Street, where, it was 
hinted, contracts had been discussed dur- 
ing the entertainment of Washington off- 
cials. In the explanations that followed, 
this hint was repeatedly denied. 
Important, but less dramatic and less 
publicized, results have come from inquiries 
like those conducted by the Civil Service 
Committee of Representative Ramspeck 


(Dem.), of Georgia, and the Merchant 
Marine Committee of Representative 


Bland (Dem.), of Virginia. Mr. Ramspeck 
estimates that the first four months of 
his Committee’s work has saved the Gov- 
ernment $400,000,000. 

Mr. Ramspeck develops the figure in 
this way: The Committee got an order 
from the Budget Bureau which, by one 
stroke, separated 41,000 Government em- 
ployes from the pay roll. And Government 
hiring, which was running at the rate of 
100,000 a month, has dropped by 50 per 
cent since the Committee began its work. 
The average pay of a Government worker 
ranges from $1,800 to $2,000 a year. 

After his Committee went to work, all 
of the agencies began to cut down on their 
hiring. But this is only one phase of the 
study. Some of the agencies still have ex- 
plaining to do. One, which was moving 
away from Washington, had 400 workers 


—Underwood & Underwood 
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who could not leave town. It transferred 
them to another section that was to re- 
main in the capital. But it forgot to tell 
the new section about the transfer. When 
the 400 showed up for work, they had noth- 
ing to do. They spent two weeks in an empty 
room, without chairs or desks, before the 
mess was straightened out. Such things 
happen less often since the agencies know 
that they are watched by Congress. 

Mr. Bland’s Committee has saved the 
Government between $2,500,000 and 
$5,000,000 on one Maritime Commission 
contract alone. In one shipyard, it found 
inadequate management, faulty record 
keeping, slow progress and bad labor man- 
agement. During a year and a half, the 
yard had delivered eight ships. The deliv- 
eries of the next lowest yard were 13 for 
that period, and the two best yards in the 
country were turning out from 80 to 86. 

The Committee found that the Mari- 
time Commission, though 
mismanagement, had 
obtain an 
put on 


conscious of 
taken no drastic 
steps to improvement. The 
Committee the heat and the 
yard was put on a 60-day probationary 
period, all profits were eliminated from 
the first 16 ships on its contract and the 
fees for 68 others were cut almost im half. 
A new management was installed in the 
yard, and production jumped from two or 
three ships a month to 14 ships in 60 days. 

All sorts of other odds and ends of sav- 
ings turned up. In their study of the yard, 
investigators for the Committee had found 
that the sellers of materials to the yard 
were making larger profits than were war- 
ranted. Even before renegotiation of the 
contracts was started, one of these out- 
side firms came in and voluntarily paid 
back to the Commission $75,000 of profits. 

Senator Truman’s Committee has oper- 
ated more broadly in the field of general 
war policies. During the last year, it has 
reported on light metals and aircraft, rub- 
ber production, man power, shipbuilding, 
gasoline and fuel oil rationing, lumber, 
barges, farm machinery and steel. It out- 
lined a set of reasons why it thought the 
war program was lagging. 
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On its list were: Inadequate planning 
by Government agencies, delay in working 
out basic policies, conflicting authority, 
buck passi: g and hesitancy on the part 
of the Government to adopt unpleasant 
policies long after the need for them had 
been demonstrated. 

Newer agencies of Congress are be- 
ginning to function along various other 
lines. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is creating a staff of experts to 
study the efficiency of Government de- 
partments and learn whether a genuine 
need exists for the funds that are requested 
of the Committee. Another phase of the 
Committee’s work is performed by mem- 
bers to study the 
Government employes 
against whom criticism is directed. Some 
members think this will help to strengthen 
public confidence in Government officials. 

One group, headed by Representative 
Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, 
has been directed to examine the orders 
issued by executive agencies and see if they 
transcend the authority conferred upon 
the agencies by the congressional act which 
created them. The committee, aside from a 
minor inquiry into some OPA orders, hard- 
ly has begun to function. Mr. Smith is 
waiting until he completes his committee 
staff before he tackles any major opera- 
tions. 

But members of Congress feel that the 
simple existence of the committee serves 
as a club. It is a congressional warning to 
administrative agencies not to overstep. 
This same negative 


who are designated 


Americanism of 


value, whose extent 
cannot be measured, applies to other con- 
gressional committees. No agency of Gov- 
ernment, and no company 
working on war contracts can 
know when a committee may 
demand information about its 
performance. This power of 
inquiry even reaches down to 
individual employes of the 
Government. 

A clear symptom of the 
congressional mood already 


had been provided in the case 
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of Congress vs. Leon Henderson. Mr. Hen- 
derson was warned that he would have 
trouble getting money for his OPA. He re- 
signed. That Mr. Roosevelt allowed him 
to quit was a clue to the extent to which 
the President might be expected to go in 
his efforts to conciliate Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt was too busy with the war to 
worry about his New Dealers. 

Most of the top-bracket New Dealers 
who had not already turned to war jobs 
are now in the anxious seat. Harry Hop- 
kins is Special Assistant to the President 
to supervise aid given by the U.S. to its 
allies. Isador Lubin is Mr. Roosevelt’s spe- 
cial economic adviser. Henry A. Wallace 
is a specialist on South American affairs. 
Milo Perkins works with Economic War- 
fare. Benjamin Victor Cohen, onetime 
partner of the bill-drafting team of Thom- 
as Corcoran and Ben Cohen, is in James F. 
Byrnes’s Office of Economic Stabilization. 

But Mr. moved on to the 
private practice of law. C. B. Baldwin, 
chief of FSA, is wondering how much of 
the agency that the House took away 
from him will be given back by the Sen- 
ate. Frederick Delano, the President’s 
uncle, is in the same situation with his 
National Resources Planning Board. How- 
ard Hunter already has surrendered WPA 
and gone into the Army. And Aubrey Wil- 
liams has only bits and pieces left of what 
once was an ambitious NYA program. 

Thoughtful New Dealers say the transi- 
tion was bound to happen in war, that 
war develops a need for men in Govern- 
ment who have an aptitude for business 
management, and the only place to get 
them is from business. 


Corcoran 
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SALARY MAN’S PLIGHT 


Chief Burden of Financing and Fighting War on White-Collar Worke 


Loss in ‘real’ earnings 
compared to incomes of 
factory, farm employes 


The forgotten man in this war is turning 
out to be the white-collar worker. He is 
the fellow who hasn’t had much of a raise, 
whose expenses have gone up, and whose 
tax bill is a major item in his budget. 

Right now the white-collar man can’t 
get a raise unless he is promoted to a 
better job. His salary is frozen by executive 
order. His fellow workers in overalls, how- 
ever, face no such plight. John L. Lewis 
threatens to stop all war production if 
his coal miners don’t get more money. 
Railroad workers are insisting on 
raises, and other unions are prepar- 


show farmers able to purchase 48 per cent 
more goods and services than they could 
before the war. 

White-collar workers, on the other hand, 
are finding that they can’t get along as 
well on their salaries, even though they 
have been increased. Telephone and tele- 
graph workers, for example, have lost 13 
per cent of their buying power, and school- 
teachers have suffered more than that. 
Employes in retail stores can buy 3.7 per 
cent less with their weekly wages than they 
could buy in 1939. 

Price rises have erased almost all the in- 
come gains white-collar workers have made. 

Middle-income groups. This group of 
taxpayers has been hit hardest of all by 


—Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


income suddenly boosted to $5,000. Ty 
is not unusual for highly skilled workers, § 
this case a family of four would pay ¢ 
in federal taxes where none were paid } 
fore, but, even when bond savings and jj 
ing costs are accounted for, the family st 
would have $3,122 in 1939 dollars to sper 
The white-collar worker with $2,500 4 
year, however, probably is continuing 
struggle along on the same income. 
year he must pay a tax of $147, and, if he 
subscribes to a pay-roll deduction plan 
for War Bonds, he has only $2,108 left. 
That income today is worth only $1,739 
in terms of 1939 buying power. 
White-collar workers thus are paying for 
the war in higher taxes and lower living 
standards, while most other civilian 
groups are scoring advances. 





ing to follow suit. Even the War 
Labor Board is objecting to the 
recent wage freeze. 

At the same time, farmers are 
enjoying their biggest incomes in 
history and now plans are being 
drawn to pay them subsidies or 
higher prices for their crops. The 
income tax payers also have their 
friends in the halls of Congress who 
are trying to cancel last year’s stiff 
tax liability. 

Facts and figures in Government 
records reveal the condition of the 
salaried worker as compared with 
other groups. 

Look at actual earnings. Fac- 
tory workers, as a group, have 
raised their annual incomes from a 
prewar average of $1,309 to $2,043 
—a raise of 56 per cent. Coal 
miners’ incomes have gone up from 








Other hardships. Additional 
wartime inconveniences also are 
felt by salaried workers. This is the 
group, by and large, that holds 4 
cards for gasoline rations. Farmers 
get all the gas they need and 
factory workers get B or C cards 
so that they can drive to and from 
work. This means a much more 
liberal use of the automobile than + 
the white-collar man gets. 

The white-collar man’s business 
also has been squeezed harder by 
the war. The factory worker, the 
railroad employe and the farmer 
have little fear of losing their jobs, 
But salesmen, clerks, bookkeepers 
and other white-collar jobholders 
are seeing their employers go out of 
business by the hundreds. - Those 
who depend upon corporation divi- 
dends for part of their incomes 











$1,229 to $1,708; railroad workers’ 
earnings have increased during war- 
time from $1,876 to $2,290. 

Today they are all getting more than the 
average white-collar worker. Retail clerks, 
for example, now get $1,248 a year against 
$1,080 before the war. Employes of financial 
houses get $1,755 against $1,581, on the 
average, and telephone and telegraph em- 
ployes have managed to boost their salaries 
only 7 per cent, from $1,563 to $1,671. 

Now consider “real earnings. This 
is the amount of income that a family 
actually gets for its money in food, cloth- 
ing, housing and pleasure. The factory 
worker now can buy 42 per cent more 
goods with his earnings than he could 
before the war. A guaranteed six-day week 
for coal miners would enable them to buy 
almost half again as much food and cloth- 
ing. Office of Price Administration studies 
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war. A junior executive earning $4,000 a 
year, with a wife and two children, now 
can buy only two-thirds as much as he 
could before the war. Then he paid no 
federal taxes; now he pays $470 at current 
rates, and is likely to be putting 10 per 
cent of his income into War Bonds. This 
leaves him $3,130, but those doHars today 
will buy only $2,574 worth of goods and 
services at 1939 prices. 

Families in this group, furthermore, have 
many fixed expenses. They have mortgage 
payments on their homes that must be met; 
they have insurance programs, installment 
payments on automobiles, furniture and 
household equipment. Every rise in taxes 
and in prices is felt. 

On the other hand, take a $2,500-a-year 





are seeing those dividends shrink. 
Further adjustments must be 
made in the white-collar home. 
Food rations are forcing many middle-in- 
come groups to adjust their diets down- 
ward, whereas such rations often guarantee 
better diets for low-paid workers with 
sudden increases. Labor shortages also 
have hit these households, and many wives 
now must do their own housework. 
Finally, the white-collar worker now 
faces the prospect of being called into the 
Army. Fathers are scheduled to be drafted 
by midsummer and most of them are like- 
ly to be drawn from white-collar jobs. 
Many factory workers and farmers are 
classed as essential workers and hence can 
be deferred, but few white-collar jobs fall 
in this group. Thus, having paid for the 
war to date, the white-collar man now 18 
being asked to fight it. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


SOCONY- 


HAT’S a picture of an ore crusher — 

the birthplace of guns, ships, tanks! 
Hour after hour in that upper chamber it 
cracks big hunks of metal-bearing rock 
into little ones.” 

The red areas show where o// is on the 
job. And what a job — to shoulder those 
pounding shocks and prevent destructive 
metal-to-metal contacts! 

There is a very special oil made that 
stands up to this task. It’s one of our Gar- 
goyle Oils with a strong, persistent film. 

The world’s greatest lubricating expe- 
rience went into making that oil. From 
lubricating “know-how” garnered over 


Cracking 
Tough Nuts" 


IS “DUCK SOUP” FOR THIS BRUTE 
WHEN THE RIGHT OIL IS USED! 


77 years we create correct lubricants for 
every part of every machine made! 

Mr. Executive, here’s the point: “ Oil- 
ing” is not /ubrication and lubrication 
is never the simple job it may appear! 

Give your precious, war-weary ma- 
chines the finest lubricants and your staff 
the most skilled lubrication counsel avail- 
able, and watch machine “down-time” 
disappear! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. —Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. * White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. - White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div.* Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) 
Magnolia Petroleum Company * General 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 











RCI research finds a better way to control fire! 


From the time the first caveman rubbed two 
sticks together to produce a warming blaze, 
fire has seemed more often a mad, destroying 
monster than the servant of man. And war 
accentuates its destructive side. Fire in the 
air... fire at sea... fire in bombed cities 
is even more ravaging and horrifying than 
bullets and shells. 


Thus the latest news from RCI is great news, 
indeed! For from its laboratories has come a 
new and strikingly effective means of fire 
control—an inexpensive product created from 
RCI synthetic resins which makes all fabrics 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


and wood almost completely flame-resistant! 


Aside from its obvious protective uses in ships 
and planes and buildings, RCI’s new flame- 
proofing resin has a wartime significance of 
tremendous importance. By removing the 
chief hazard of wood, it makes possible the 
substitution of this cheap, abundant material 
for critical metals in scores of fields. 


RCI gives you this news of its latest contribu- 
tion toward winning the war as further evi- 
dence that American science and ingenuity 
are keeping pace with American courage and 
endurance in the march to Victory. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 


PLASTICS 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
SYNTHETIC RESINS « INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMICAL COLORS 





South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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MORE OIL AND GASOLINE NEAR? 


Increased Flow to the East but Short Supplies for Civilian Usage 


Future needs of Army, 
Navy, merchant marine 
to govern home supply 


The motorist and householder have been 
listening to conflicting reports on the out- 
look for gasoline and fuel oil. They hear 
that an abundant supply soon will be flow- 
ing to the East. They also hear that a 
rationing crackdown is on the way. The 
two statements seem contradictory and 
make planning for the future difficult. 
But, actually, both are true. And, from 
the inside, they do make sense. The facts: 

Even than in 
soon will be reaching the East, but the 
Army and the Navy will claim most of it. 
Such gasoline as is left must be rationed 
tightly, perhaps even more tightly than in 
the past. Allotments of heating oil will 
be as scanty as ever for most household- 
ers next winter. The most optimistic view 
is that supplies may be a little easier a year 
from now. But even that is uncertain. 

Behind the scarcity lies a variety of in- 
fluencing factors. Let’s examine them: 

Eastern supply. Some 1,300,000 barrels 
of gasoline and fuel oil reach the East 
daily, a nearly normal figure. But only 
838,000 barrels, of which 356,000 are mo- 
tor fuel, are for civilian use. Those 356,000 
barrels, about one-third of normal, must 
supply 15,000,000 private cars, 1,300,000 
commercial vehicles and uncounted pieces 
of farm and other nonhighway machinery. 
leaks have developed in the apportion- 
ment of this supply. 

Rationing leaks. The truck driver comes 
first. He has a T card, issued after the 


more oil prewar days 


Office of Defense Transportation has certi 
fied his needs. It is no secret that more 
T cards were issued than needed. ODT is 
trying to recall or cancel the excess. Mean- 
while, T cards offer one source of supply 
for the black market. 

Regardless of how many ration coupons 
the private motorist has, he gets only 
what gasoline is left after the truck driver 
has filled his tank. That is one reason for 
the prevalence of empty _filling-station 
pumps. But the Office of Price Administra- 
tion blames the private driver, too, for a 
big gasoline leak. It suspects a consider- 
able misuse of B and C ecards. It is watch- 
ing cars at race tracks, baseball parks, 
night clubs, theaters and similar places. 
It is asking local police to help. The pen- 
alty for violation is the 
ration book. 

Gasoline in the West. Gasoline ration- 
ing in the West is related to the supply 
of rubber, rather than of oil. When it ap- 
peared that tires would be more plentiful, 
gasoline allotments for occupational use 
were liberalized slightly. But, now that 
the synthetic rubber program is to be cut 
back, the trend is to be in the opposite 
direction. 

Fuel oil. The small home will get more 
fuel oil next winter. It bore the brunt of 
last winter’s rationing. The increase will 
go to houses of less than 1,000 square feet 
of floor space. But 65-degree temperatures 
will be the rule. 

Future oil supplies. A revolution in oil 
transport makes possible the increase in 
deliveries to the East. Some 70,000 tank 
cars now are hauling 900,000 barrels to the 
East daily, where in prewar days 4,000 


revocation of 


cars carried a far smaller quantity. But 
the cars are old. They were not built for 
long trips at high speeds. Keeping them 
in repair is a problem 

The pipe-line system has been reorgan 
ized. Lines that once carried oil westward 
are pumping it to the East. Con 
necting links have been laid to integrate 
the old system. A line through the South 


now 


has been extended to the Tidewater re 
gion. And a 24-inch pipe line from Texas 


to New York is nearly completed. A small 
er parallel line will come into operation 


early in 1944. By that time, more than 
1,700,000 barrels will flow into the East 
daily, 200,000 more than before the war 


Future military needs. Military needs 
are the unpredictable factor. Several times, 
oil stocks in the East 
satisfactorily, 


have accumulated 
only to be depleted by 
heavy and unforeseen military requisitions 
which resulted in acute civilian shortages 
This is typical of what is expected. Offi 
cials can only guess what the drain will 
be when the big push starts in Europe. 

The growing merchant marine presents 
another uncertainty. The 19,000,000 tons 
of cargo ships scheduled to be built this 
year will burn an estimated 200,000 or 
more barrels of bunker oil daily. It is ex- 
pected that at least 60 per cent of that 
will come from the East Coast. 

There is an offsetting factor in pre- 
dictions that the submarine will be beaten 
by autumn, stopping the loss of oil through 
tanker sinkings. 

One certainty. But all the uncertainties 
add up to one sure thing. The civilian, 
especially in the East, will be on short 
rations of gasoline for many months. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ° 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
sat hk aA be g Atl ' 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 1 
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‘+ BEGINNINGS OF A om 
NATIONAL LABOR POLICY a 

) How 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Organized labor doesn’t like the President’s wartime 
labor policy. 

Management and owners do not like it either. 

The governmental agencies which are charged with 
the duty of carrying out the President’s conflicting 
orders on labor matters do not like the embarrassing 
positions in which they are often placed before the 
public. 

Why should there be such a unanimity of adverse 
opinion about an Administration policy and yet no 
recognition of its defects by the President himself? 

The answer lies in Mr. Roosevelt’s confident belief 
that all these questions are somehow related to per- 
sonalities, that he himself by persuasive argument and 
tact—in fact, by personal handling—can keep such an 
important problem as labor within his own intimate 
control and get results. 

What the President forgets is that he cannot pos- 
sibly keep track of so complicated a subject as labor 
relations and do all the other things expected of him 
as Chief Executive and Commander in Chief. He must 
necessarily rely on advisers, and, since those advisers 
each have responsibility for scattered segments of the 
labor question, their advice is not harmonious or even 
coordinated in program form. 

Government by administrators is, of course, essen- 
tial in every multiplex problem in which Federal au- 
thority has to be exercised, but our constitutional sys- 
tem specifically provides a method and a limitation 
whereby administrators can follow a broad legislative 
mandate. 

What, therefore, is lacking in the present instance is 
a legislative standard—a labor policy promulgated by 
statute instead of by executive order. 

No more conspicuous illustration of the mistake of 
trying to run government on a personal rather than a 
statutory basis—by executive fiat rather than by law 
—could be found than the present confusion on labor 
problems. 

MR. ROOSEVELT fit “The President has again 
mtg lagen and egnin asked leaders in = 

LE gress not to legislate but to let 
him handle the whole thing personally. When the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor came in December 
1941, the President summoned the labor leaders and 
management representatives to the White House and 


exacted a no-strike pledge. He promised also to give} or mor 
judicious consideration to wage problems through the} persuac 
War Labor Board. Congress became restive when} This 
strikes continued and twice more Senator Connally of } the fixi 
Texas, Democrat, brought forth his so-called property- } in our | 
seizure bill as a means of strengthening the power of | ment o 
the Federal Government to take over and operate} plants 
plants where work interruptions occurred. Again the’) or lead 
President stepped in and urged that no legislation be | operati 
passed. But | 
There seems to have been a fundamental fear in the ) senate 
President's mind that legislation would develop a tothe} 
rigid scheme of things which would deny him the | been nt 
flexibility to negotiate personally with the factions | Connal 
and charm them into acquiescence. | of our 
SENATE ACTION But that policy simply hasn't | —_ 
worked and will not work. There € 

DOES NOT PROVIDE must be law to govern conflict. | Much 

we POLY... . 

A POSIT ing interests and business rela- threate 
tions, especially in wartime, and laws can be written } ficial s 
that prescribe satisfactory standards and set broad | ‘isinte 
limits within which discretionary power can be prop- bold ba 
erly exercised. > tude ir 
Somehow, with all due deference to the President's the poi 
political friendliness to labor and his magnetic per- and co 
sonality in dealing with some groups or individuals, Why 
nobody—not even labor—has as much regard for an War L 
executive order or a Presidential exhortation as for an F. Byr 
explicitly worded law that carries a clear understand- | lizatior 
ing of the citizen’s obligation. from t 
The Senate of the United States, long acquiescent | ¥" © 
in the President’s wish that there be no restrictive leg- : the Pr 
islation affecting labor, finally passed last week the Proclai 
Connally Bill, giving the Government authority to. . ag 
seize plants where work interruptions occur and giv- ab: 2 
ing also to the War Labor Board statutory authority vo 








so that it is no longer just a creature of an executive ~ ae 

. .. | White 
order without power to compel attendance of wit- Clea 
nesses or of the parties at interest in a dispute. df wag 


Likewise the Connally Bill makes it a crime for 
anyone to instigate a strike while a plant is in gov-} HOST ¢ 
ernmental hands. Thus, at the end of the present 15-} DEAL | 
day “truce” in the coal controversy, neither Mr. Lewis } HOURS 
nor any other labor leader could lawfully induce any 


ale ‘ : from 
worker to leave his job or provide funds for him t oa 
strike. The worker retains his constitutional right to ott ant 





quit and to refuse to continue his work, but any two 

















fates Mews 


is. Pat. OF. 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will ag 
defend to the death your right to say it.” ne 


VOLTAIRE 
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e} or more individuals who engage in a conspiracy to 
«| persuade him to leave his task could be punished. 
a| This is an interesting beginning—a trend toward 
f} the fixing of responsibility for wartime interruptions 
| in our plants. It protects the authority of the Govern- 
4 | ment of the United States to operate war production 
. | plants as against the theoretical right of any groups 
«| or leaders to lift their hand against such government 

operation. 

But while it is a splendid sign of awareness for the 

e senate to act and to assume its proper responsibility 
| tothe people for handling a problem that has too long 
| been neglected, it must be said in all fairness that the 
| Connally Bill is negative and does not go to the root 

| of our present-day difficulty—it doesn’t of itself pro- 
¢ | mulgate a national labor policy for wartime. 
| The nation has been condemning John L. Lewis. 
t- | Much of the criticism is justified, because he has 
,.| threatened a strike and actually sanctioned an unof- 
ficial walk-out in wartime, but, beyond that, every 
| disinterested person must concede that Mr. Lewis was 
>- bold enough to challenge the Administration’s inepti- 
p tude in handling the labor question and that many of 
ys} the points he has made have behind them both logic 
,-} and commonsense. 
is} Why, for instance, should Mr. Lewis go before the 
a | War Labor Board when the President, through James 
= F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of Economic Stabi- 
q.} lization, has already told the Board it cannot deviate 
from the “Little Steel” formula and that it cannot 
nt} ©Vn correct the “inequalities” which existed before 
,.} the President’s “hold-the-line” order on wages was 
he | Proclaimed? 

Mr. Lewis rightly said that the War Labor Board 

y. , isn’t any longer a judicial tribunal or possessed of 
ty Dany powers to recognize equitable considerations—it 
ve 'S Merely a rubber-stamp for instructions from the 
it White House issued through Mr. Byrnes. 

Clearly that isn’t the way to solve tangled questions 
- of wages and hours or manpower perplexities. 
w- | HOST OF AGENCIES Thus the manpower situation is 
5-} DEAL WITH PAY, directly related in many indus- 
vis | HOURS AND HIRING tries to the need for incentive 
ny wage payments to draw workers 
to from non-essential to essential tasks, especially those 
to workers who are above 45 years of age and who are 
wo} 20t covered by the draft. Yet manpower administra- 


, 





5 








Passage of Connally Bill by the Senate marks first time in ten years tk 
that Senate has acted toward formulating a new labor law— 
j How Lewis challenged the present unsatisfactory policy. 


tion is in one agency and wage control is in another. 
Also the question of holiday pay is handled in the De- 
partment of Labor. Likewise, the entire 40-hour-week 
law is administered by a bureau in a separate govern- 
ment department. Finally, there are all kinds of labor- 
management committees strung all the way from the 
War Production Board to the War Manpower Com- 
mission and, besides all this, the President maintains 
a kind of unofficial labor Cabinet which he consults 
when he wants to cajole labor unions into accepting 
his policies. 
LAW SHOULD FIX Even while Mr. Lewis was be- 
ing abused from one end of the 
BASIC PRINCIPLES : 
country to the other for his non- 
TO GOVERN LABOR cooperative attitude, the War 
Labor Board itself was pleading with Mr. Byrnes to 
alter the “hold-the-line” order because it is unwork- 
able. The Board had registered its protest even before 
the negotiations in the coal mine controversy had 
lapsed. 

The evidence is overwhelming that labor policy, 
especially in its economic phases, has been bungled. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been caught in a complex series of 
circumstances requiring the most painstaking care to 
unravel, and he needs at his right hand an able, ef- 
ficient, broadgauged Secretary of Labor. But here 
again he follows personal inclination. His friendship 
for Miss Perkins keeps her in that job. He doesn’t like 
to hurt her feelings by removing her. She is an able 
individual and could do many another task much 
better. 

This is wartime. There is no room for personal feel- 
ings or friendships where the public interest is con- 
cerned. 

We must discard the clumsy, contradictory, unsat- 
isfactory technique of personal control in handling 
labor problems. 

The alternative is clear. Congress should legislate a 
national labor policy. We are still a government of 
laws, and what the people’s representatives of both 
parties in Congress finally work out as a fair and 
equitable labor policy will be accepted and obeyed by 
everybody, because it will be the law. Let us reject as 
a failure the principle of personal government and 
vindicate the principle of representative government. 
After all, that is really what we are fighting to uphold 
in this war. 
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Coal strikes have plagued the Administration of every 
President from William McKinley to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The current dispute between the United Mine 
Workers and the Government is just one of a long series 
that have occurred in the mining industry as far back 
as Official records go. 

The Pictogram shows that there have been strikes of 
major or minor importance in the soft-coal fields every 
year since 1899, the year the Government began keep- 
ing records on such strikes. The chart does not include 
the recent week-end stoppage, any other stoppages in 
1943 or any stoppages in the anthracite mines. Official 
figures for 1943 stoppages are not yet computed. 

During all these years, the UMW has been the prin- 
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cipal collective-bargaining agency for these miners. As 
head of that union since 1919, John L. Lewis has dealt 
with five Presidents in his rough-and-tumble way, and 
has led many a strike. But, before him, there were other 
heads of the UMW who were just as ready to lead their 
men out of the pits whenever their negotiations with 
the mine operators became deadlocked. 

In President McKinley’s day, the miners were led by 
M. D. Ratchford and John Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell had 
his clashes with Theodore Roosevelt. In the intervening 
years before John L. Lewis’s administration, the miners 
were led by T. L. Lewis, John P. White and Frank J. 
Hayes. Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover 
and F. D. Roosevelt have dealt with John L. Lewis. 
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Some of the soft-coal strikes have lasted many months. 
In some, troops have been called, blood has been shed. 
The longest tie-up on record was in 1905, when 32,544 
miners stayed away from their jobs an average of 234 
days per man. In 1922, more than 460,000 miners were 
out an average of 117 days per man. 

One of the bitterest struggles between John L. Lewis 
and his Government occurred in 1919, the year that he 
first became president of the UMW. Before that clash 
was over, Mr. Lewis and other officers of the union had 
been cited for contempt of court, threatened with terms 
in jail. One of those officers was William Green, then 
secretary-treasurer of the miners’ union and now presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 
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c U. SB. Pet. Ome 
Bituminous Coa! Division, except 1935, 1937, 1942 from Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The issues of the 1919 dispute paralleled somewhat 
the issues of the current dispute. The miners were de- 
manding a 60 per cent increase in wages, claiming that 
they were being forced to work at wage rates that had 
been stabilized for the first World War while the cost of 
living had soared. They got a 27 per cent boost, awarded 
by a special commission appointed by President Wilson. 

Steps more drastic than yet contemplated in the pres- 
ent dispute were taken in 1919, when the Government 
obtained a mandatory injunction requiring that the 
strike be stopped. The union officials capitulated before 
being brought to trial on the contempt charge, and, in 
so doing, Mr. Lewis said: “We are Americans. We can- 
not fight our Government.” 
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Executive’s Concentration on Military Strategy, Foreign Relations 


A letter to Premier Stalin. 
Receptions for President of 
Bolivia and Latin Envoys 


The message which Joseph E. Davies is 
taking from President Roosevelt to Pre- 
mier Josef Stalin relates to future diplo- 
matic and military strategy, rather than to 
anything pertaining to the current situa- 
tion. Leaders of United Nations are pro- 
jecting their thoughts ahead, beyond the 
battles of this summer and fall, into the 
fighting that must precede final victory. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt arranged for Mr. 
Davies to undertake another mission to 
Moscow, the President held a luncheon 
conference with Lord Halifax. the British 
Ambassador. Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
again was a visitor at the White House. 
Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet Ambassador, 
with some hint of the plans, already had 
started home for conferences. He will be in 
Moscow when Mr. Davies arrives. 

Both the Chinese and the British allies 
are fully aware of the steps that are be- 
ing taken. Otherwise, Mr. Roosevelt would 
not have disclosed that he had given Mr 
Davies the new assignment. Nor did the 
mission flow out of any of the needs of 
the immediate moment. Russia already 
had given assurances that she wishes a 
“strong” Poland after the war. And the 
fighting in North Africa had gone into its 
final stages. Invasion plans are ready. 


Mr. Roosevelt is turning his thoughts 
toward the planning for final stages of 
the war, and the topics touched upon in his 
letter to Premier Stalin are not likely to 
be short-range plans. Even Mr. Davies 


did not know what the letter contains. 
Aside from the President, who dictated tlie 
letter, only his secretary, Grace Tully, 
knows what is in it. She typed it. 

Only one phase of Mr. Roosevelt’s busy 
week was represented by the letter to Rus- 
In addition to six Central American 
ambassadors, newly raised from ministers, 
he had a visiting President from one of 
The 
status because 
the U.S. had raised the designation of its 
envoys to their own countries from min- 
ister to ambassador, came from Guate- 
mala, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

The visiting President Gen. En- 
rique Penaranda, of Bolivia. It was he 
who signed the United Nations declara- 
tions, pledging his country’s resources for 
use against the Axis. General Penaranda 
was greeted by Mr. Roosevelt on the 
south lawn of the White House, under the 
same maple tree that has shaded two 
kings, a queen and four other chiefs of 
state in the last two years. Mr. Roosevelt 
gave a state dinner in honor of his guest. 

President Penaranda said his country 
was mobilizing its men for work in the 
fields and mines, and, if necessary, would 
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this country’s southern neighbors. 
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use its Army in the war against the Axis, 

In a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said he had apologized to the President 
of Bolivia for the past tactics of Ameri- 
cans who had persuaded Bolivia to allow 
them to float a bond issue which Bolivia 
did not need and was unable to repay. 

Mr. Roosevelt had little to say about 
the progress of the coal negotiations. He 
said the miners now were working for the 
Government and that he could not recall 
a time Government workers had 
struck. 

The President reported that the $195, 
000,000 Red Cross drive had brought in 
$138,.000.000, and that the $13,000,000,000 
Second War Loan had produced $18,300- 
000,000. This oversubscription, he added, 
decreases the need for forced savings, and 
pushes from July to September the date 
for the Third Loan drive. 

Mr. Roosevelt's visiting list brought into 
the White House men of many nations, 
on subjects ranging from domestic polities 
to problems of war strategy. Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, the Chinese Ambassador to 
Britain, who has conferred often with 
Madame Chiang during her visit to this 
country, called with China’s Ambassador 
to the United States, Dr. Wei Tao-ming. 
Dr. Koo said he came to pay his respects. 

The President’s callers gave an insight, 
too, into the depth of his interest in 


when 


European affairs. In addition to his 
luncheon visit with Lord Halifax, Mr. 
Roosevelt talked with the Yugoslavian . 


Ambassador and with the Spanish Am- 
bassador. The latter, on his way home for 
a visit, said his country was determined 
to stay out of the war, but he wondered 
if Mr. Roosevelt had a special message for 
him. The President did not have. Gaps in 
the European picture were filled in by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s old friend, Herbert H. Lehman, 
the U.S. Director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, just back from a survey 
of the European problem. 

Secretary of War Stimson came for 
luncheon and a talk about the war. Other 
visitors brought odds and ends of infor- 
mation. Senators Hayden and McFarland, 
of Arizona, reported the meat situation im 
their State was serious. They said packing 
houses have closed down because ceiling 
prices prevent them from making a profit. 
The Senators wanted heip. 

Just two days before, three Army fliers 
had been in. With limited rations and no 
heat, they lived through 148 days of severe 
winter weather on a Greenland icecap. 
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HERE THEY COME... across a bridge of Plaskon-bonded plywood! 


Tons and tons of tanks, trucks and other heavy artillery, quickly and safely bridging 
a stream... because Plaskon Resin Adhesive makes possible the construction of light, 
tremendously strong plywood treadways and pontoon boats. Easily-handled, easily- 
placed, they are indispensable for the fast, strategic movement of our armed forces. 
Plywood or laminated wood bonded with Plaskon Resin Adhesive has an exceptionally 
long life, because of the almost indestructible nature of the glue. The wood remains tough, 


splitproof, resilient and fire-resistant indefinitely. Plaskon is perma- 
' f a 1 nently waterproof and completely resistant to bacteria and fungi. 
; ‘ | l vy Plaskon Hot Press and Cold Press Adhesives are being used in 


large quantities for cargo planes; training planes; merchant ships; 
assault boats; airplane propellers, fuselages, wings, noses, pilot seats; 
gliders; life rafts and buoys; armys skiis; and many other wartime jobs. 


RESIN ADHESIVE Plaskon Company, Incorporated, 2150 Sylvan Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 








30,000,000 motorists will hold their breath 


\X JE Americans might now be staring 
grimly at defeat if we had not thrust 
is 


our industrial economy ten years forward 


over night. To d ave drastically 


cut our own standard 


When it ts over, when gasoline, tires 


’ 


and the leisure to use them, once 


again available, 30,000,000 motorists will 


hold their breath. Will look to Detroit for 


cars wrought of plastics and light alloys, 


hat } 


cars that can whisper the miles away on 


a few cupfuls of fuel. For Americans pic- 


they finish a 


yeace when 
total war. 


Never has an industry been al 


surer of its market. And never have manu 
facturing problems appeared so complex 
Innumerable materials will be available 
Which should be employed for what? 
How can it be used to speed production, 
to better performance, to prolong service, 
to quicken sales? 

For impartial answers, industry can 
bring questions about metals to Revere 
For just as industry in the future will not 
be restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 

tther the uses for copper and 
loys, Revere has developed facilities 


nanufacture of the light metals 


since the start of the war, and is pioneer- 


the production of wholly new 


7 in 
with important properties tl 
manutacturing costs for many 

Today: the copper industry is producing 

PI J I 
only for victory. Copper is not available 


for anything else. But post-war planners 


with specific problems in metals are re 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 


Offices in New York. 
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COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The labor dispute in the coal industry, 
culminating in presidential intervention 
which placed the mines under Government 
control, has revived public interest in pro- 
posals for antistrike legislation. One such 
measure, the Connally bill, already has 
been approved by the Senate. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked labor leaders, businessmen 
and others the following question: 


Should there be legislation to 
penalize labor leaders or unions call- 
ing strikes in war industries in time 
of war, or should antistrike efforts 
be continued on a voluntary basis? 


Answers appear herewith. 











Francis J. Gorman 


Washington, D.C.; International President, 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL), 


answers: 

Legislation penalizing labor leaders or 
unions for calling strikes sounds good to 
the enemies of labor, and feeds the hatred 
of those who have always exploited the 
workers. It would be un-American, un- 
sound and repressive legislation. It would 
be bad for our country and disastrous to 
the war effort. 

Strikes are at the lowest minimum; 
labor’s pledge to the President has been 
kept; man-hour productivity is at the 
highest point; all of this even in face of 
exorbitant increase in living costs. There 
is no place in a democracy for forced la- 
bor, concentration camps, or production at 
the point of a bayonet. 

If this isn’t what we are fighting against 
in this war, then the Four Freedoms 
should be scrapped and we should call 
for a negotiated peace with Hitler. 


J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., 


New York City; President, The National 
Bible Institute, 


answers: 

Unless we wish to eliminate private ini- 
tiative from the American way of life and 
emerge from this war with a completely 
totalitarian system of economics, it is im- 


perative that strikes shall be outlawed for 
the duration of the war. 


Mark Starr 


New York City; Educational Director, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
The vitally necessary co-operation be- 
tween unions and management, indispens- 
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L. a £ ine ! —a million extra man-hours instead 


of over 300 workers engaged in non-productive jobs. 
Sounds incredible, but it’s what a recent War Plant 
Pneumatic Tube Survey uncovered. 


Lamson engineers, working with plant executives, 

found one million man-hours a year lost carrying work- 
papers, mail, blueprints, test samples, gauges, and 
small tools. 


Not only this, but both papers and materials could 
be delivered faster and production greatly increased 
by Lamson Tubes. 


One plant executive summed it up when he said: 
“The system will give us papers and reports while 
they are news, not history.” 


And remember, this is in addition to the thousands 
of man-days that will be saved and the production 
increase that will be accomplished by the Lamson 
Conveyors now being installed in this plant. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers of Conveyors and Pneumatic Dispatch Tubes 











JUST HOW FAR exccutive thinking is aided by a clear Havana perfecto is a question 
not yet surveyed. 

The fact remains that many a business man dictates to his Dictaphone with a 
cigar in his mouth. That kind of talk is strictly American, but secretaries don’t like 
it, because it isn’t always easy to understand. 

So in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., we have done 
quite a bit of research on the problem presented by the voice with a cigar in it. After 
all, the aim of Dictaphone engineers is to make a machine that will record dictation 
intelligibly under all sorts of office conditions. 


THE VOICE 


WITH A CIGAR INIT... 





The first thing that Dictaphone engineers did was to trim away all disturbing over- 
tones and resonances. Then they started experimenting with the reconstruction of 
voices which had been thus pared down. When war struck, they had already taken 
long steps in this direction. Too-thin and too-deep voices — words mumbled or 
over-emphasized were being successfully built up or cut away to produce intelligible 
tones that secretaries could more easily understand. 

In the avalanche of war activity Dictaphone equipment bears the brunt in many 
an office of both Government and industry — saving precious minutes — getting vital 
ideas into action fast! 

Meanwhile Dictaphone engineers have turned out many improvements in electric 
voice recording for use by the armed services — brand-new ideas which will further 
extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method of dictation to meet the challenge of 
the post-war era. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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r DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark & Applied. 


able for victory, would be impeded by 
punitive strike legislation. : 

Labor’s record so far is as excellent as 
its misrepresentation is vicious. Labor mo. 
rale already is seriously threatened in some 
afeas by lack of direct labor representa. 
tives (other than in advisory capacity) jy 
top war production agencies; by gross jp. 
equality of sacrifice manifest in Congress’; 
failure to limit profits and salaries, to rolj 
back prices to the point at which Wages 
have been frozen, and to adopt a fair and 
adequate tax plan. 

Union baiting is more damaging to na. 
tional unity than Herr Goebbels’s propa- 
ganda. 
against misrepresentation of union be 
Any antistrike legislation would 
aggravate tensions and defeat its professed 
purpose. 


havior. 


Senator Reed 


(Rep.), Kans.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, 


answers: 

The President’s voluntary program ‘has 
failed. The labor leaders give lip service 
only to the war necessity for production 
and protection of the public interest 
against stoppage. 

I think that Congress ought to enact 
legislation—not antilabor legislation; I am 
not a labor baiter—but legislation de- 
signed to protect the broad public interest. 





Josephine Roche 


Denver, Colo.; President, The Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co.; President, National Consum- 


ers League; Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1934-37, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


I am glad to add my word of opposition 
to passage of any legislation such as you 
refer to. 

What is increasingly and desperately 
needed today is economic statesmanship 
which will act courageously and construe- 
tively to eliminate our mounting economic 
inequities. 

To attempt merely to penalize the in- 
evitable consequences of these inequities 
would unsound and 
short-sighted policy not aiding the very 
objective for which it was mistakenly 
adopted, namely, the furtherance of the 
war effort. 


surely. prove an 


Bordens 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 133 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(39¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close o 
business May 15, 1943. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
——————T 























Resentment is felt in labor circles | 
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ENGINEE RING 


WHAT GOES ON BEHIND THIS DOOR 
IS A MILITARY SECRET... 


“BUT THIS MUCH CAN BE TOLD-~ 


In Cooperation with Army Ordnance, Oldsmobile Engineers 
are Constantly at Work Developing New and Better Ways 
to Build Weapons... New and Better Weapons to Build! 


A THIS is a fluid 
ei war—a war of 
pT pe kaleidoscopic 
changes. W eap- 
ons that yes- 
terday were invincible—today may be 
hardly adequate— tomorrow may be 
virtually obsolete. Not only must 
America’s military forces keep one 
jump ahead of enemy strategy, but 
American industry, as well, must keep 
pace with the constant changes of 
this changing war. That’s why those 
men pictured above, Oldsmobile en- 


gineers and Army Ordnance experts, 
are working so desperately hard, be- 
hind closed doors at Oldsmobile— 
designing, testing, always experiment- 
ing, making certain that our fighting 
men overseas will have the best and the 
newest weapons. Actual production, 
of course, goes on in full volume 
even as they work. Weapons that 
have already proved their superiority 
on battle fronts all over the world 
are pouring from Oldsmobile’s plants 
in a steady stream—cannon for tanks, 
cannon for planes and shell for 


“FIRE-POWER” 


tanks and artillery. But as these 
weapons are improved, and new 
weapons developed and approved, 
such changes are incorporated as 
rapidly as possible in Oldsmobile’s 
production plans. Tomorrow’s weap- 
ons... tomorrow’s fire-power... 
tomorrow’s production methods will 
be immeasurably better than today’s 
—because of the work these engineers 
are doing in cooperation with Army 
Ordnance. It’s their job not only to 
“Keep ’Em Firing”—but to keep 
our boys firing harder, firing faster, 
firing straighter than the enemy! 


You, too, can “Keep ’Em Firing.” 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps y 








OLDSMOBILE °"cr™ GENERAL MOTORS 


* VOLUME PRODUCER OF FOR THE U. 








BORE TELESCOPE with strong interior light 
provides “SEE-ABILITY”, permitting inspec- 
tor to examine inside of gun tube. 


NOT ONLY MORE GUNS, but better guns, are 
coming out of the arsenals of democracy. Better 
workmanship, greater accuracy are possible because 
of better “‘See-ability” over the lathes, boring ma- 
chines, drills, and inspection benches. 





Through its knowledge of modern lighting, Westing- 
house is contributing daily to improved ‘“‘See-ability” 
in our war plants. Knowing that the heart of good 
lighting is the lamp, Westinghouse has steadily 
improved quality. Today Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps are brighter than ever, and they stay bright 
from end to end. 





























ACCURACY IN testing, grinding, machining, 
assembling, and hundreds of other operations 
depend on “SEE-ABILITY.” 


IN MODERN GUNS accuracy is checked at every step in manufacture, “SEE- 
ABILITY” aids these close inspections. 


“~~ 





To provide the “See-ability” needed in war factories, millions of | JUST OFF THE PRESS! 32 page book, “SIGHT 
Westinghouse Mazda lamps are required. And to make these lamps FOR VICTORY,” prepared by National Better 
we must draw upon limited supplies of tungsten, copper, nickel, and pa Fy — Bureau. Designed to ms _ 
other critical materials. That is why we ask you to conserve lamps. prover te ge teeth or Fed 5° Am e neocon 
And to be sure you are getting the most from your present lighting; prehensive “SEE-ABILITY” analyses. Ask your 
(1) keep lamps and fixtures clean; (2) properly position all lighting; —_jocal lighting company representative for your 
(3) check your lighting system. Your local power company will be copy or write Westinghouse today. 

gladto help you, Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR GREATER ‘“*SEE-ABILITY’’ 
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NEW TREND IN WAR FINANCING 


Abandonment of Forced-Savings Idea Seen in Success of Loan Drive 


Prospect that Congress 
will trim Treasury's 
$16,000,000,000 tax program 


The overwhelming response to the Sec- 
ond War Loan in the last few weeks prom- 
ises outstanding changes in the Govern- 
ment’s war-financing policy of which the 
general public apparently is not yet fully 
aware. They concern: 

Forced savings. A few months ago, the 
Treasury was considering, somewhat re- 
luctantly, a policy which would compel 
taxpayers to buy bonds up to a certain 
fixed proportion of their incomes. That 
policy now appears to be out altogether. 

Taxes. By its huge oversubscription to 
the Second War Loan, the public prob- 
ably has saved itself from the full burden 
of the $16,000,000,000 tax-savings pro- 
gram called for by the President last Jan- 
uary. 

Chances are that the Treasury still will 
ask for $16,000,000,000. But chances are 
strong that Congress will not vote it, may 
vote $10,000,000,000 at the most, is more 
likely to vote around $5,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000 additional. And the strong 
probability is that Treasury officials really 
don’t expect the full amount. 

The anti-inflation program is the third 
major factor in Treasury financing that 
the Second War Loan has affected ma- 
terially. Idea was that the Loan would 
withdraw about $8,000,000,000 from excess 
public income that otherwise would go in- 
to spendings and operate powerfully to 
bring about more inflation. 

Instead of getting $8,000,000,000, the 
Treasury got $13,000,000,000 from non- 
inflationary funds. The public gave of its 
spending money to the extent of 621% per 
cent more than the Treasury had asked. 
Thus, instead of getting a total of $13,000,- 
000,000 from all sources, the Treasury got 
$13,000,000,000—its Second War Loan 
goal—from noninflationary sources alone. 

As indicated in Finance Week (U.S.N., 
April 16), the Second War Loan program 
was based on an 8-to-5 ratio: $8,000,000,- 
000 from individuals, corporations, insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, trust 
funds, etc., and $5,000,000,000 from com- 
mercial banks. The first are noninflation- 
ary; the second, inflationary, dangerous to 
the anti-inflation program. 

Actually, when the Loan returns were 
all in, the ratio was 13 to 5—18 parts non- 
inflationary, 5 parts inflationary. Nothing 
in the entire Loan campaign has given 
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—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM M. ROBBINS 
Captained Second War Loan 


greater gratification to officials than this 
surprising change in the ratio. 

It shows clearly, they say, that the 
great mass of people is aware of the 
dangers of inflation and is willing volun- 
tarily to divert a big part of its excess 
income away from inflationary channels. 

Even the little individuals lent their 
money in a manner that opened official 
eyes. More than 30,000,000 wage earners 
and persons with small salaries, it is esti- 
mated, bought a record volume of Sav- 
ings Bonds. On April 30, nearly $1,500, 
000,000 had received in cash for 
Savings Bonds alone. Many bought other 
bonds as well. 

Because of the time lag between a 
pledge to buy a Savings Bond and actual 
receipt of the money by the Treasury, the 
full effect of the Second War Loan was 
not apparent on Treasury ledgers April 30. 
Accordingly, all Savings Bond receipts dur- 
ing the following week were counted as 
part of the Loan. 

Estimates are that those receipts will 
swell the total subscribed for Savings 
Bonds to approximately $2,000,000,000. 
Previously, the record month was Jan- 
uary, 1943, when receipts amounted to 
$1,240.000,000. 

President Roosevelt has noted the need 


been 


for changing the original plans for the 
$16,000,000,000 tax-savings bill. In a re. 
cent press conference, the President re- 
marked that the big oversubscription to 
the Second War Loan definitely had de- 
creased the need for enforced savings, 

The public beat the lawmakers to the 
mark. Instead of waiting for Congress to 
pass a law to compel them to buy bonds 
(forced savings), they are buying bonds 
to a far greater degree than expected. Wil- 
liam M. Robbins, War Finance Committee 
chairman, says, however, that more of the 
War Loan money should have come from 
“Mr. America’s pants pocket.” 

All of which is to have effect on the 
forced-savings program. The Second War 
Loan response indicates that the Govern- 
ment can get as much in voluntary say- 
ings from the public as it could hope to 
get through forced savings, perhaps more. 
So the question arises: Why adopt forced 
savings when more can be got through 
voluntary savings? The answer probably 
will be complete rejection of the forced- 
savings idea. 

Second War Loan results apply in like 
manner to taxes. The $16,000,000,000 tax- 
savings program has been compared to a 
double-barreled shotgun, with one barrel 
for needed war revenue and the other to 
take a shot at inflation. 

There never has been an official division 
on how much of the $16,000,000,000 should 
be raised through higher taxes and how 
much through forced savings. With the 
public contributing voluntarily toward the 
program, the question rises: Why ask for 
the savings part of the $16,000,000,000? 
Also, why not ask Congress for the tax 
part alone of the $16,000,000,000? 

If that were done, the Treasury would 
not ask for the full $16,000,000,000, would 
seek far less. 

On the theory that it is good policy to 
ask for more than is expected, however, 
the Treasury probably will ask for the full 
$16,000,000,000. With forced savings elim- 
inated, the request may be for $16,000, 
000,000 in taxes alone. 

Congress, however, seems to be in no 
mood to grant $16,000,000,000. And the 
Treasury would be hard put to figure a tax 
program to raise that sum. It would mean 
higher taxes all around—much higher— 
plus such new taxes as a spendings tax, 
plus loophole closings, plus other proposals 
Congress already has rejected. 

Second War Loan subscriptions appear 
definitely to have minimized any chance 
of such a big levy. 
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HIDDEN from HOSTILE EYES 


Pisncians war plants are possible targets 
for bombing raids. They must be hidden 
from hostile eyes, and from ingenious 
photographic films which strip the decep- 
tion from synthetic camouflage. Skillful 
landscaping and real trees must be em- 
ployed, to give natural concealment. 
Thus, an eastern tree nursery not long 
ago received an order for thousands of 
evergreens and hardwoods. Today, those 
transplanted nurseries help to hide facto- 
ries vital to the war effort. But first, trucks 


had to be provided, to ship the trees— 


miles of burlap to pack the roots—cranes 
to lift trees weighing tons. 

Time is vital in supplying credit to meet 
such war demands. The local bank was 
consulted. That bank in turn talked with 
The Chase, its correspondent in New York. 
A loan was quickly arranged by the two 
banks, to cover the cost of moving whole 
forests a hundred miles to safeguard war 
production. Credit supplied by American 
commercial banks is helping in hundreds 
of similar ways to deliver fighting ma- 


chines to fighting men the world over. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











HEN the final blow of this war has 

been struck and Victory won, 
American Industry will turn to the 
manufacture of amazing new Homes, 
Planes, Automobiles, Radio and Tele- 
vision sets, Refrigerators, Washing 
Machines and thousands of other peace- 
time marvels which to Americans are 
not luxuries but necessities of every- 
day life. 

When that BETTER DAY comes, 
industrialists will find in,North Caroli- 
na those factors which make for the 
most efficient and profitable operation. 
North Carolina offers special advantages 
to those interested in mineral, chemical, 
plastic, woodworking and plywood, 
textiles, food processing and ceramic 


fields. 


Here, workers are 99% native-born, 


» - . Willing, 
efficient, intel- 


ligent, coop- 





erative. The supply is ample. 

Raw material resources are vast. Hy- 
dro-electric power is plentiful. 

North Carolina’s strategic location — 
outside the congested areas, yet close 
to major centers—affords economical 
production plus efficient distribution. 
Production costs are further reduced by 
the year-round mild climate. Living con- 
ditions are ideal: Healthful climate... 
abundant outdoor recreational facilities. 

North Carolina is in a sound finan- 
cial position. The tax structure appeals 
to all types of business men. North 
Carolina invites postwar industrial plan- 
ners to write today for specific informa- 
tion, engineered to your field. Address, 
Commerce and Industry Division, 3112 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


ORTH CAROLINA 
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of National Issues 


Tax Abatement 
And Withholding: 
Press Views 


Commenting editors agree that a -with- 
holding plan should be included in any 
new tax law, but there is a divergence of 
opinion on the question of tax forgive- 
ness, which the House accepted in prin- 
ciple in passing the Robertson-Forand Bill. 
Some newspapers hold that a tax abate- 
ment should be granted, arguing that, as 
Congress can fix tax rates at any justifiable 
level, the Treasury will, in the last analy- 
sis, lose no revenue. 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) says the two concepts (pay-as-you- 
go and a pay-roll tax) “are by no means 
synonymous” and contends that “part of 
the present confused thinking grows out of 
linking the two separate ideas.” This 
newspaper holds that any actual loss from 
a year’s tax forgiveness would be spread 
over a period of 40 or 50 years. 

On the other hand, the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader (Dem.) declares, “To our 
way of thinking, any ‘forgiveness’ of taxes 
foolish.” But the Washington 
(D.C.) News (Ind.) argues: “Forgiveness 
is not the right word. The Ruml-Carlson 
plan would relieve nobody of the duty to 
pay taxes.” 

“Practically, as far as the ordinary citi- 
zen can see, there wouldn’t be any loss to 
the Treasury,” asserts the Elgin (Il) 
Courier-News (Ind.), and the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) observes: “Since 
nothing prohibits Congress from imposing, 
year by year, whatever taxes it believes 
justifiable, it is difficult to see how the 
Treasury could lose.” 

Holding that forgiveness “violates no 
sacred fiscal canon,” the Boston Herald 
(Ind. Rep.) says the income tax “was de- 
signed to be merely a collection on the 
basis of ability to pay,” and adds: “The 
notion that the U.S. has sovereign rights 
over every man’s income is undemocratic— 
taxes are voted, not applied automatically.” 

Administration concessions on tax 
abatements are commended by the Idaho 
Statesman (Ind. Rep.), which urges the 
Republicans to “meet them halfway m- 
stead of sticking by the Rum! plan.” 

“The main point now,” declares the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal and Chief- 
tain (Ind.), “is that the Administration 
has finally accepted forgiveness and pay- 
as-you-go as two elements that must be 
included in the next tax bill.” 


now is 
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* The Milwaukee Road Victory Clock « 
24 hours a day for USA. 


There’s never any stopping the clock 
on a railroad—but it’s when a war is 
on that railroads must really wheel’em. 

Troop trains must reach embarka- 
tion and transfer points with speed, 
secrecy and precision. 

Precious freight must be delivered 
to its destination exactly when it’s 
needed, or vital hours of production 
may be lost. 

Tracks must be always clear for 
war cargoes—and often shipments 
must be rerouted with scarcely any 


notice in advance. Weather conditions 
must be anticipated and mastered. 


Today the clock on The Milwau- 
kee Road is a Victory Clock in scope 
as well as in spirit. 35,000 loyal, alert 
employees in more than 


100 different classifications 


CHITAG 


and division superintendents, to name 
a few—all fully realize the solemn 
responsibility of their jobs. 

24 hours a day for U.S.A. is the 
war schedule on The Milwaukee Road. 
And we’re putting all the 


accumulated experience of 


—track men, car men, shop M Sr PAUL 92 years of railroading into 
mechanics, roundhouse GG every hour of achievement 


men, trainmen, dispatchers 





our Victory Clock ticks off. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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Dow, pioneer in the manufacture of magnesium, is one of the 
world’s largest producers. From sea water and Michigan brine 
pours this weight-saving metal—moving through Dow’s mills and 
foundries—transformed into castings, forgings, sheet and extru- 
sions—then converted to mighty weapons of war. 


Today, all production is allocated to war needs. But Dow de- 
signers are studying magnesium’s wider applications in such 
fields as transportation, machinery, portable tools, appliances 
for the home—in fact, wherever light metal is essential. 





DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


WLB’‘S COMING TEST OF POWER: 
COAL DECISION AS TURNING POINT 


The end of the two-month-old struggle 
between the coal miners and operators is 
not yet in sight, but the results of the 
first round appear to add up to this: 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, has not won 
the wage increase he demanded on the 
terms he set forth, but he has won 
two important concessions that will 
assure many of his miners more money 
at the end of a week of work. 

The operators have lost control of 
their mine properties and have no as- 
surance when control will be returned 
to them. It is barely possible that 


Government operation might con- 
tinue for duration of the war. 
The War Labor Board finds its 


prestige endangered by Mr. Lewis’s 

persistent refusal to recognize its juris- 

diction in the case. 

In more detail, this means: 

For the miners. Those who have not 
been working six days a week will get 
$10.50 a week more than they now are 
receiving. That will boost their weekly 
earnings from a basic $35 to a_ basic 
$45.50. This amounts to a 30 per cent 
increase. Also, the miners have been as- 
sured that the Government will enforce 
price ceilings in the stores where they buy 
their food and clothing. If. as Mr. Lewis 
contends, there has been a disregard for 
price ceilings in some mine communities, 


this roll-back will mean substantial sav- 
ings to some of the miners. 

Do these concessions really mean much 
to the miners? Mr. Lewis seems to think 
they do. At any rate, he seems perfectly 
willing that his miners should work under 
the assurance of Solid Fuels Administrator 
Ickes that they would get six days of work 
a week, at for the sixth 
day. and that prices would be reduced. 
Mr. Ickes insists that six-day output is 
necessary to mine all the coal that will be 
needed during the war, so Mr. Lewis comes 


time-and-a-half 


pretty close to getting the guaranteed six- 
day week that he offered to take when the 
negotiations between the miners and the 
soft-coal operators were in progress. 

It will be up to the War Labor Board’s 
fact-finding panel. headed by Morris L. 
Cooke. to determine just how much the 
six-day week really means to the miners 
in take-home Mr. and the 
operators do not agree on how many of 
the men have been working a six-day 
week. Mr. Lewis has said only about 50 
per cent, Mr. Ickes and the operators 
contend that 80 per cent of the industry, 
mining 95 per cent of the coal, has been 
on a six-day week. 

For the operators. The mine owners 
find themselves in an uncomfortable spot. 


pay. Lewis 


The Government is operating their proper- 
ties, ordering them to work their men six 
days a week and threatening, if they do 





DAVID ROBERTSON 
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MORRIS L. COOKE 
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WALTER WHITE 
The WLB panel got the facts . . . then figured 
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Supplementing. Confirming. Sometimesre- 
futing the written report — motion pict¥res 
bring to the High Command at Washimgton 
the actual, irrefutable record of air, land and 
sea actions a world away. Thus our Boards 
of Strategy see first-hand how the wafis be- 
ing fought. How men, tanks, planes, guns 
perforfm under actual combat conditions. 
The success or failure of strategy. | In the 
thick of things, DEVRY cameras re€6rd bat- 
tle history later to be screened witly prideful 
fidelity by DeVRY precision projectors. 
Keep Your Eye on DEVRY! DeVRY COR- 
PORATION, 1101 Armitage 

Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 








BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





98°. of the cameras Used in film- 
ing the official British War Film, 
“DESERT VICTORY” depict- 
ing Rommel's route from El 
Alaamein were built by DeVRY. 


WORLD'S MOST 
MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE LINE OF 











Wire helping yrird ot Victory... 


A GRINDING WHEEL in action is truly a wheel of fortune. 
Upon how accurately it grinds a Tap or Thread Gage 
may depend the life of a young flyer over Kiska... 

the outcome of a sea fight off the Solomons... 

or a tank battle in Tunisia. The difference between victory 
and defeat may be one ten-thousandth of an inch! 


The Detroit Tap & Tool Company has received many 
citations for the rugged quality of its products. It has won 
commendations for the speed with which vital war orders 
have been filled. But it is perhaps proudest of the tributes 
paid to the accuracy of its tools. In fact, we consider accuracy 
our greatest commodity. 


Today the quality and accuracy of Detroit Taps and Tools 
are helping our clients build better tanks, planes and other 
war equipment than those of our enemies. And this is why we, 
in our own specialized way, are helping grind out victory. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
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6432 BUTLER AVENUE @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





not comply, to rescind increases in coal 
prices which were granted to compensate 
for the added cost of such a work week. 

What they have reason to fear is that 
the mines will not be returned to them 
unless they write into a new contract with 
the miners an agreement to guarantee six 
days of work a week so long as there is 
a demand for all the coal that would be 
mined under such an arrangement. If this 
were to happen, Mr. Lewis would have 
won a guaranteed work week for the du- 
ration of the war, not by negotiation with 
the operators, but because they concede 
it in order to get their properties back. 

For the War Labor Board. Committed 
to holding the wage line for President 
Roosevelt and beset from all sides by 
organized labor for a modification of its 
wage policy, WLB faces the supreme 
test of its career. If Mr. Lewis gets what 
he wants by by-passing the Board, the 
door will be wide open for other labor 
leaders to try the same tactics. This 
agency, which has handled thousands of 
disputes and pacified many irate employ- 
ers and workers, would have lost its use- 
fulness. With its demise doubtless would 
go labor’s no-strike pledge. 

Present dilemma of the Board is this: 
If it finds a way to order wage adjust- 
ments for the miners while Mr. Ickes still 
is operating the mines, it will be ordering 
the Government to put its award into ef- 
fect and not the mine owners. The own- 
ers, in turn, would have to accept the or- 
der before getting their mines back and 
Mr.-.Lewis would have won a partial vic- 
tory without presenting his case to the 
Board. But, if, as Mr. Lewis fears, the 
Board ruled completely against his de- 
mands, the miners would be working un- 
der the Government’s six-day week con- 
cession and Mr. Lewis again could claim 
a partial victory. 

So it would seem that the only way 
Mr. Lewis can go down to complete defeat 
is for Mr. Ickes to return the mines to 
their owners after the present 15-day strike 
truce expires, and for the Government to 
try by force to break the strike that 
would be likely to follow. But the catch 
here is that Mr. Ickes says he will not let 
go until he is sure there will be no inter- 
ruption in the mining of coal. 


What’s ahead for WLB? War La- 
bor Board’s troubles do not begin and end 
with the coal dispute. Two other impor- 
tant factors are present: 

First, Congress is moving, through the 
Connally bill, to strengthen the Board’s 
powers as a_ wage-stabilization agency 
while at the same time threatening to slow 
up Board procedure by subjecting its de- 
cisions to court review on matters of law. 

Second, the Board is pleading with 
Economic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes for 
an easing of the restrictions for adjusting 
wages with which it now is circumscribed 
So exercised are some of the labor mem- 
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ADVERTISING 


As American as Yankee Doodle, advertising skill- 
fully used is a motivating force second to none in 
power and effectiveness. A big part of today’s 
advertising is fighting for freedom just as vigor- 
ously and as effectively as it fought for and won 
sales and markets in peacetime. 

Keeping our armed forces supplied with the 
material they must have to win the war calls for 
sacrifices and cooperation from all civilians. Adver- 
tising “sells” civilians on the need for their cooper- 
ation and sacrifices. 

This summer, millions of backyard victory 
gardens will add to the nation’s food sup- 
ply because advertising “sold” the need for 









FIGHTS, TOO! 


victory gardens to millions of people. Billions 
of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps 
are sold by advertising. Better health for our peo- 
ple through better diet is a natural result of the 
nutritional advertising released by many manufac- 
turers and public utility companies. In conserva- 
tion programs, salvaging campaigns, recruiting, and 
in many other ways that help to bring victory near, 
advertising fights for cooperation—and gets it! 
Farsighted businessmen will see that this good 
work is continued for the duration. 


BUY At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 


stares proud that much of the greatest advertising 


WINGS 


in America is printed on our papers. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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bers of the Board over the President’s 
hold-the-line order, shearing them of some 
of their powers, that they are threatening 
to resign unless the order is modified. 

The Connally bill. Originally designed 
to curb wartime strikes, this legislation by 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, came 
out of the Senate with amendments af- 
fecting the War Labor Board. Senator 
Danaher (Rep.), of Connecticut, author 
of these amendments, interpreted them as 
probably authorizing WLB to disregard 
the hold-the-line order and empowering it 
to adjust wages dn accordance with in- 
creased living costs without submitting 
such adjustments to Mr. Byrnes. 

If such an interpretation is correct and 
if the bill should pass the House and be 
signed by the President, the whole course 
of the stabilization program would be 
changed 

The court-review phase of the Connally 
bill has organized labor worried. What the 





—Acme 
CONNALLY & BIDDLE 
Antistrike: Plugging the loopholes 


labor leaders fear is that such a provision 
would permit employers to delay compli- 
ance with Board orders by months of 
litigation. Some of the members are par- 
ticularly fearful of what long delays in 
enforcement of the Board’s maintenance- 
of-membership orders might do to union 
membership. A delay of six months, they 
fear, might cost a union all of its members, 
or at least enough to make a maintenance- 
of-membership award meaningless. 
House reaction to the antistrike and 
plant-seizure provisions of the Connally 
bill is likely to be favorable. (The measure 
authorizes the President to take over war- 
time strike-bound plants and_ provides 
criminal punishment for leaders of such 
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you SEE the news happen 


A“hot news” photograph is wrap- 
ped around a cylinder, locked in 
a machine about the size of your 
cabinet radio. The flick of a switch, 
and the cylinder begins to turn. 

The same switch starts similar 
cylinders, each with a wrapping of 
photographic film, in scores of 
other cities, where newspapers use 
the Wirephoto service. 

In the sending machine, a ray of 
light illuminates a tiny path around 
the spinning cylinder. Over and 
over, 200 turns to an inch. Reflected 
from the picture, this light is con- 
verted into electrical impulses. 

In each receiving machine, these 
impulses are changed back into 
light . . . focused through a power- 
ful lens to a pinpoint path around 
the film. Thus exposed, the film 


becomes a negative of the picture 
in the sending machine. 


“EXTRA! EXTRA!”. . . If the event 
is big enough, and censorship per- 
mits, “within the hour” you see in 
your home paper a photograph 


snapped hundreds or thousands of 


miles away. 

Associated Press Wirephoto, with 
Kodak’s help, within a few short 
years has brought the electrical 
transmission of photographs from 
comparative crudity to its present 
near-perfection. 


KODAK’S PART WAS.. 


to produce a photographic film with 
qualities unlike any other, which 





“Within the hour through and Wirephoto 


would “process” in a fraction of the 
usual time... and a lens of suffi- 
cient power to focus faint grada- 
tions of light on a pinpoint of spin- 
ning film, with complete fidelity. 

Portable sending machines, the 
size of a suitcase, have been per- 
fected —can transmit a photograph 
or map over any telephone or radio 
transmitter. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN IN 
FIGHTING A WAR? News pictures 
for us at home, of course. Plus a 
vital new “time” factor in strategy 
—the ability of those in our Com- 
mand, with today’s battle scenes 
and maps before their eyes, to direct 
now the next movements of troops 
and ships and planes... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 











Above is a blackout illustration of the 
products of Harrisburg Steel Corporation for 
the U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, and U.S. Air 
Corps which includes es , with 
a cermmm~emme § §— So 


In the meantime Harrisburg is developing in its laboratories 
an even more complete line of quality seamless and drop 
forged steel products than those for which it was noted prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Our service organization of Engineers, Metal- 
lurgists, Chemists and Designers is now at the disposal of our 
A. V.* customers — for research and development work. 


*After Victory. 


HARRISBURG STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








strikes.) Recently the House has been 
more favorable to labor-control legislation 
than the Senate. 

WLB’s complaint. Members of the 
Board feel that, unless the wage policy 
is made more flexible, the Board’s fune- 
tions as an administrative agency have 
been reduced merely to clerical work. Any 
clerk with a pencil and a head for mathe- 
matics, they say, can figure whether a 
group of workers is entitled to 15 per cent 
increases over Jan. 1, 1941, levels. That 
is why the Board has taken the stand in 
recent conferences with Mr. Byrnes that 
the hold-the-line order is unworkable un- 
less it is- clarified. What is bothering the 
Board most is that it has been stripped 
of its right to grant wage increases out- 
side the “little steel” formula to correct 
inequities and inequalities. 

So, unless the White House yields some 
ground on the wage issue, Mr. Roosevelt 
may find himself without a War Labor 
Board. The AFL and CIO members of the 
Board are under terrific pressure from 
local unions for wage adjustments. 


Labor force. Employers: A significant 
decline in the nation’s labor force is under 
way. This is occurring at a time when 
emphasis is on increased production and 
when the Army and Navy are taking many 
men from the labor force every month. 

The labor force reached a wartime low 
of 52,300,000 during February, according 
to latest Census Bureau figures, and is 
still declining in size. This is because 
women have failed to enter the labor 
market in sufficient numbers to offset the 
number of men entering the armed forces. 

Significant also is evidence that the re- 
cent order lengthening the work week to 
48 hours will not make up in increased 
production for the decline in the working 
force. That is because 67 per cent of the 
employes in most basic war industries were 
working at least that many hours before 
the order became effective. 

Unemployment now has sunk to 1,000, 
000. The answer to employers’ man-power 
problems thus seems to lie in their ability 
to recruit a large new labor force from 
women who are not now working. 
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your New York visit 
—at ESSEX HOUSE 
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Betcha Dad worked on those engines!” 


They’re talking about a Flying Fortress powered by 
Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone engines 


UST a little while back, expert 

machinist John H. Williams and 
his two sons, Evard and John, were 
working together at Studebaker. 


Today, they’re still working to- 
gether in spirit—but many miles 
apart. 

The father is building Wright 
Cyclone engines for the mighty 
Boeing Flying Fortress in the 
Studebaker factory. The boys have 
hung up their working clothes to 
put on the fighting uniforms of 
Uncle Sam. 


There are many families such as 
the Williams family whose names 
shine brightly these war days on 
the Studebaker roster— families 


that are steadfastly maintaining the 
great Studebaker father-and-son 
tradition at home or far away. 


And when the fighting job is 
done, that tradition will be exem- 
plified again in outstanding Stude- 
baker motor cars and motor trucks 
for civilian use. The solid princi- 
ples that underlie Stude- 
baker craftsmanship will 
remain unchanged. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war materiel 





Craftsman father of craftsmen sons! John H. 
Williams has been with Studebaker 21 years. 
He is one of many Studebaker veterans whose 
aptitude for fine work inspired their sons to be- 
come Studebaker craftsmen, too. Studebaker 
employees are proud of their assignments 
in the arming of our Nation and its Allies. 
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They Save 
Millions of Pounds 
of Precious Metal 


Stamped from sheet metal, Boots 
Self-Locking Nuts make it possible 
for American planes to fly over a 
million pounds lighter. In additicn 
to this saving in weight, due to 
lightness of the nut, Boots are 
responsible for another, even 
greater saving: planes made in 
part of plywood and plastics, 
thus saving tons of strategic metal, 
are now fabricated with the new 
Boots “Cage” Nut. This unique 
fastening device also operates 
upon the famous Boots self- 


“ale principle. 
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AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION w GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 





SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS, 1943 STYLE 


Carrier based planes, like those above, wear Boots All-Metal, Self- 
Locking Nuts. Because Boots Nuts are so much lghter than other 
nuts, our naval aircraft can carry extra gallons of precious fuel 
which increases the Navy’s striking power by hundreds of miles. 

The lightness of Boots Nuts can also mean extra firepower for 
the planes which wear them. But lightness isn’t the whole story. 
Boots Nuts are durable—literally “outlast the plane.” No plane 
vibration can loosen them. They can be re-used time and time 
again. Boots All-Metal, Self-Locking Nuts, used on every type of U.S. 
plane, meet the exacting specifications of all government agencies. 

A recent addition to the Boots family is the new, all-metal “Rol- 
Top” nut. It is specially designed for engine application, and has 


gained wide acceptance among manufacturers in that field. 
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Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries a 
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WAR-MADE INDUSTRIES: 
TOWARD U.S. SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Strides of This Country in Overcoming Shortages of Vital Materials 


Postwar problems 
of trade relations 
with competing nations 


This country soon will be set to produce 
all of the synthetic rubber it needs. At the 
same time, American industry and Ameri- 
can consumers are turning to synthetic 
fibers in place of silk. Then, it suddenly 
is being discovered that the U.S., which 
was the world’s greatest importer of vege- 
table oils before the war, today is the 
world’s greatest exporter of those oils. 

There, in a nutshell, is an example of 
something approaching a revolution in 
trade that is going on in the midst of war. 
This revolution is evidence of the strong 
trend toward self-sufficiency that is un- 
der way within the United States and 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. That 
trend already is leading to the question of 
how, in the postwar world, the United 
States will be able to find any need for the 
raw materials that other nations must 


sell to it or starve. 

Take a look at what has happened in 
some of the basic commodities just to get 
an idea of the shape of things to come. 

In rubber. The United States was the 
world’s greatest customer for natural rub- 





" —Firestone Rubber Co. photo 


RUBBER ON TAP: Revolution in midst of war 


MAY 14, 1943 


ber grown by the Dutch and British in 
the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. 
It took 800,000 tons in 1940 alone, paying 
$323,680,000 for this rubber. But now the 
United States is going to be able to turn 
out 1,000,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
each year within its own borders. It is 
agreeing to take all the natural rubber 
South America will send it for several 
years. So, when the war is over, natural 
rubber from the plantations of the Far 
East may go begging as far as its biggest 
customer is concerned. 

In silk. The story is much the same for 
silk, another of the relatively few prod- 
ucts the United States takes in important 
quantities from other nations. Silk was 
the basis for U.S.-Japanese trade. But now 
the United States is getting along with 
nylon and rayon and other synthetic 
yarns. Their production has been more 
than tripled since silk imports were cut 
off. The silk-spinning industry’s 200,000 
workers have found new jobs, the mills 
have been converted to other work. It’s 
anybody’s guess whether silk ever will 
come back, and to what extent. Yet it’s 
Japan’s most important export industry. 

In other fibers. Jute, raw material for 
burlap, is another fiber that the United 
States normally buys in large quantities. 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Now it is being replaced by cotton in bal- 
ing and in sand bags. India is glad to send 
us all it can, but ships are lacking. So 
other sources are being developed. Brazil 
agrees to give us as much burlap as she 
can spare. Experimental plantings of ros- 
elle, a substitute for jute, are under way 
in other Latin-American countries. Our 
own plantings of flax, still another jute 
substitute, have more than doubled; Peru 
is developing more flax for us; Canada 
is putting in 1,500,000 acres this year. 

Manila hemp from the Philippines is 
one fiber we haven’t been able to dupli- 
cate with much success. But high-grade 
cotton cordage is doing the work in thou- 
sands of cases where Manila hemp former- 
ly was used. Down in Central America, 
programs are under way for planting 40,- 
000 acres of abaca, or hemp, in four coun- 
tries. We have agreements with Mexico for 
production of henequin, sisal, ixtle. In the 
United States, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is sponsoring a planting program of 
200,000 acres of domestic hemp, setting 
up more than 40 plants to process it. 


Long-staple cotton still is being im- 


ported from Egypt, while our own produc- 

tion in Arizona has been increased. 
Foodstuffs. Rationing has brought home 

to everyone the dependence of the United 
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RUBBER IN THE RAW: Brazil’s won‘t go begging 
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The old oaken bucket, for all its ro- 
mance, was a heavy load to pull out of 
a well. The pioneer woman knew the 
crude windlass made it possible for 
her to accomplish the task, but though 
she used it daily she never knew the 
meaning of torque conversion. 

To control the tremendously con- 
centrated power of today’s engines 
calls for accurate appraisal of the 
forces involved, precise manufacture 
of the devices themselves, and intelli- 
gent application of long experience. 
That’s why Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany, for 25 years, has devoted itself 
exclusively to this one specialized 
field: the design, manufacture and 
application of industrial clutches and 
hydraulic drives. 

From small machine tool clutches 
to large power take-offs for heavy oil 
rigs, from rugged, quiet running 


Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converters 
permit smoother and faster operation of 
machinery handling tremendous weight 
of pipe and tools in drilling oil wells 
thousands of fect deep. 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 





HEARD OF 


marine gears to hydraulic torque con- 
verters for rail cars, cranes and logging 
machinery, from clutches for light 
farm tractors up to heavy duty mod- 
els for earth-moving monsters—in all 
these fields Twin Disc is known as 
the name that means top performance 
and dependability. 

If you are planning a new product 
requiring connection between driving 
and driven parts, or if you are seek- 
ing to improve an old one, consult 
with us now, while you are still in 
the design stage. Our engineers can 
help you select and apply exactly the 
right clutch from our broad and varied 
line of standard manufacture. Not 
only will you improve the performance 
of your new product, but you will 
very likely reduce its cost as well. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 1402 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 











Tractor 
Clutch 
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States on foreign countries for certain 
dietary items. We get coffee from South 
and Central America, tea from the Far 
East. Ceylon now is the only source of tea 
left to the United Nations, and our sup. 
plies for this year figure out at about one- 
fifth of a pound per person. We depend jn 
normal times on exports from Cuba, Puer- 
to Rico, and other places for three-fourths 
of our sugar. War demand pushed domes- 
tic beet and cane production up last year, 
but a poor crop in 1943 would mean that 
only about one-third of our requirements 
could be satisfied by domestic output, 
Certain special starches, such as tapioca, 
come from the Far East and Europe and 
are cut off by the war. 

But in meat, grain and cereals, dairy 
products and nearly every other basic 
food commodity, the United States is well 
off. This country normally produces about 
one-fourth of the world’s commercial meat 
supply, imports very little. 

Our prewar deficiency in vegetable oils 
now has been largely overcome. We de- 
pended in peacetime on the Philippines, 
the Netherlands East Indies and Man- 
churia for oils from coconuts, palms, soy- 
beans. But our own vegetable oil output 
has been increased from 9,000,000,000 
pounds in 1940 to the 11,000,000,000 
pounds hoped for this vear. Our increased 
production of soybeans, cottonseed, lin- 
seed and peanut oils more than compen- 
sates for the loss of imports from the Far 
East, and we. now send vast amounts 
abroad to Russia, Britain and other allies. 
At present we turn out more soybean oil 
than does Manchuria, which once led the 
world 

Tung oil, made from the nuts of a tree 
and usually imported from China, now is 
being produced by tung orchards in South- 
ern Florida and Louisiana. But these or- 
chards will turn out in 1943 only 10,000, 
000 to 15,000,000 pounds, about one-tenth 
of normal needs for this important oil 
which is used to waterproof insulation on 
wiring. Dehydrated castor oil is a substi- 
tute for tung oil, and we have agreements 
with Brazil and Mexico for large output 
of castor beans and babassu kernels. 

Olive oil, which normally comes from 
Europe at the rate of 60,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 pounds a year, will be produced in 
California this year to the amount of 10- 
000,000 pounds, or more than twice the 
amount made there in 1940. 

Drugs. The United States can grow 
nearly all the herbs and drugs it uses, any 
time it wants to take the time to plant 
and harvest them. But the excessive 
amount of hand labor involved explains 
why we always have depended upon for- 
eign sources for the most part, though priv- 
ate drug companies now are planting m 
this country some herbs, such as_bella- 
donna, that we can’t get from abroad. 

Quinine, however, is a conspicuous ex- 
ception to the generally fair supply sit- 
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uation in drugs. Formerly our quinine 
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It’s Mr. Potter’s “Sunday Morning Special”. . . 


Se AMBLED EGGS .. . coffee (a little spilled in 
the saucer) ... toast (a bit on the burned side). 


It’s Mr. Potter’s way of thanking Mrs. Potter 
for putting up with him all these years. And 
don’t think she doesn’t love it! 

But don’t we all? Little compliments... small 
acts of tenderness . . . quick, friendly smiles... 

Little things, sure—but what a Jot they mean 
to us, especially in days like these. Little things 
that brighten our spirits . . . that help us take the 
bad news with the good . . . that build morale! 


x «Ww 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 





glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
. - » with wholesome American food ... as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. 

And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirit, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool refreshing glass of beer—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 


they too help to keep morale up. 












Alaskan “sourdoughs” said it couldn’t be done when they heard that 
a modern, two-lane highway was proposed that would connect their 
ice-bound frontier with the industrial cities of the United States. 


But the great Alcan Highway is finished! ...A 2,000 mile engi- 
neering “miracle’’ that dropped weeks from an “impossible” 
schedule. Today, trucks and trailers are rolling on this great 
highway, “highballing” supplies and munitions to air bases within 
bomber range of Japanese territory. 


And in 194-? the Alcan Highway ve 
will be ready for a peacetime job. 
And so will Trailmobiles — the 
new, post-war Trailmobiles—car- 
rying supplies and materials that 
this fast-developing frontier of 


America will demand. 





In solving the problems of how to keep supply channels open to 
modern, fast-moving armies, facts are being uncovered . . . facts that 
will doubtless have important commercial applications. Much of this 
information is now set forth in a booklet entitled “Logistics—the 
Science of Moving Armies and Supplies.” A copy is available, free 
of charge, to persons now engaged in the transportation of freight 


and merchandise. 


Tomorrow's Trailmobiles are being 
built on the battle-fronts of today 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Cincinnati, Ohio Branches in All Principal Cities 





| iainlpinisisciteninnt Send for this free booklet ! 


Pin this to your company letterhead and mail today for your 
free copy of ‘‘Logistics—the Science of Moving Armies and 
Supplies."’ 


Name— Position 





NOTICE: Distribution of this book is restricted to persons now actively engaged in 
the transportation of freight and merchandise, 








came from Far East areas now held by 
Japan. Our botanists and technicians are 
developing and expanding production of 
cinchona trees in Peru, the original home 
of the cinchona tree, and in six other 
Latin-American countries. But the limited 
amount of quinine from these projects goes 
to the armed forces. Civilians must de- 
pend on atabrine, a coal-tar derivative 
being made in great quantities. 

Chemicals. Progress made in chemicals 
during the years following the last war 
relieved the United States of the de- 
pendence on foreign supplies that almost 
wrecked our production program of the 
first World War. We exported large quan- 
tities of chemicals in the years of peace 
and have just about doubled production 
of all chemicals since the war began. 

We still take nitrates from Chile, but 
can make all the nitrogen we need from air 
Our supplies of fertilizer are ample, were 
tremendously enlarged by discovery of 
a method for high-pressure synthesis of 
ammonia. 

Development of new processes for mak- 
ing industrial alcohol poses another typi- 
cal potential source of postwar trade trou- 
ble. Once it was made largely from mo- 
lasses imported from Cuba. In 1941, only 
3,000,000 gallons were made from grain. 
By 1945, we will make 200,000,000 gal- 
lons from grain, more than all we used 
in a normal year. So Cuba’s molasses may 
face a competitor after war in grain, and 
processes for taking alcohol from wood 
waste loom as new competitors for both 
grain and molasses. 

Organic chemicals generally are made 
from coal, gas and oil, all plentiful raw 
materials in the United States. Camphor, 
which we used to import from Japan, now 
is made synthetically from turpentine. 
Chlorine output has been supplemented 
with new electrolytic facilities. Photo- 
graphic gelatin, formerly made from im- 
ported animal bones, now may be proc- 
essed from domestic material, though 
further experimentation is necessary 

Metals and minerals. Here the United 
States shows the extremes of both plenty 
and scarcity. Our production of the great 
basic resources, coal, steel and petroleum 
always has been more than sufficient to 
take care of our needs. Now great indus- 
tries to produce new light metals, such as 
aluminum and magnesium, can be added 
to the list. 

In the summer of 1940 we were making 
30,000,000 pounds of aluminum « month, 
1,000,000 pounds of magnesium. By the 
end of this year we will have capacity for 
180,000,000 pounds of aluminum a month 
and 4,000,000 pounds of magnesium. Post- 
war outlets for this tremendous produc- 
tion will pose some headaches for the 
Government and for private industry, 
particularly producers of copper, that must 
compete with the new metals. 

Despite our great supplies in some met- 
als, we are heavily dependent on the rest 
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America puts on 


its War Paint... 


HERE IS ONE of the latest achievements of American 
research—a paint brush with bristles made of rayon. 

Making its appearance at a time when brush materials 
are critically short, it is no war baby, no temporary ex- 
pedient. Its story goes back to 1934, when Devoe and 
Raynolds Company decided that American ingenuity 
could devise an answer to the many perplexing problems 
besetting the import of boar bristle from Asia. 

Through a cooperative research program, American 
Viscose and Devoe and Raynolds succeeded in producing 
a synthetic bristle, Deraytex, with many advantages over 
the natural product. 

To make this new bristle, rayon is coated with a spe- 
cial plastic, i in a remarkable mechanical process which 
gives it the taper so necessary for a good brush. The 
result is a brush that has 100% of the w earability of 
boar bristle in ordinary usage, the same amount of flexi- 
bility, and a great deal more softness. Each bristle has 


forty tiny paint-spreading “flags,” compared with four 
on nature’s best. This brush costs approximately 25% 
less than any comparable bristle brush to be had today. 
It is suitable for use with 85% of the paints now on the 
market. It is unsuited for use with paints that have a 
water, alcohol, or lacquer-thinner base. 

This new brush will not only help America put on its 
war paint. It will help save the livelihoods of several 
hundred thousand painters... plant, office, and home 
property worth millions... and equipment which must 
be protected against rust and corrosion. It is a real con- 
tribution to conservation now ...and in the future. 

It is just another example of new uses for rayon, and 
another of the many roles that this versatile fiber is play - 
ing in solving problems in a changing world. Rayon— 
the same fiber that is today serving our armed forces in 
tires for bombers and jeeps, and in parachutes which 
carry punishing loads of equipment safely to earth. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Copyright, 1943— American Viscose Corp 











Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 38 of a Series 






































does your letterhead 


command attention? 


Officers’ caps by Dobbs command attention. They have those 
same fine qualities of workmanship and material which, through the 
years, have won leadership for Dobbs civilian hats. Just as their hats 


say “leadership; so does the Dobbs letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


With more and more of your business carried on by corre- 
spondence, it is important that your letterhead should properly express 
the quality and character of your organization. A letter written on 
Strathmore paper costs only a small percent more than a letter written 


on the cheapest paper you might buy! Write for detail of letter cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 


more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


—SERATHMORE 2:2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 














of the Hemisphere for other metals and 
minerals. For bauxite we go to Dutch Gui. 
ana, in South America. Our own output 
of zinc, copper, tungsten, antimony, tip 
and beryllium, even at peak schedules. 
will fall below our needs in 1943. Imports 
of these strategic metals, needed through. 
out the metal-making industries, mus 
continue. 

We have set up a vast purchase pro. 
gram for these metals all over the world 
We have agreed to buy all the surplus 
production of tungsten, cobalt and nickel 
Brazil can give us; to buy beryllium from 
Argentina; antimony and mica from eigh! 
Latin-American countries where new depos. 
its have been found. We are financing de. 
velopment of Brazil’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits in the Itabira region. We are whol- 
ly dependent for tin on Bolivia’s concen. 
trates. Tungsten comes to us from Argen- 
tina and Bolivia; zinc from Mexico and 
Canada. Alaska’s development shows pro- 
duction in 1942 of $2,300,000 worth of 
strategic metals. 

That’s a very condensed look at some of 
the high spots in our picture of develop. 
ing resources. Under the stimulus of war, 
we have compressed into two or three 
years developments that normally might 
have taken decades. It is the only safe. 
guard against having too little too late for 
the war, but it holds the promise that in 
some spots we may find ourselves with too 
much too soon for any profi.aole exchange 
after the war. 





Here are New Ways 
to Speed Building! 





ly YOU are planning construction 
or alterations for the near 
future, these new multiple-function Cel- 
otex Products can save you time, labor, 
and critical materials! 

CEMESTO combines exterior and inte- 
rior finish, plus insulation, in a complete 
fire-resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING 
combines sheathing, insulation, and a min- 
eralized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear 
white for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, 
fire-resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex 
dealer, or write direct to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 
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ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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HEMISPHERE PATTERN FOR FOOD: 
TO AMERICANS . ; . ESPECIALLY THE 


YOUNGER AMERICANS ; : ; PLAYING 
ACTIVE GAMES IS A NORMAL PART 
OF LIFE... THIS NATURAL SOURCE OF 
HEALTHFUL EXERCISE AND ENJOYMENT 
BECOMES TODAY A SERIOUS ESSENTIAL 
IN THE NATION'S WAR PROGRAM 
333AN ASSURANCE THAT NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WORKING EFFICIENCY 
WILL NOT FALL SHORT OF THE 
NATION’S VITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


x *&* * 


As we approach the crucial stages of 
America’s participation in the war, the 
pace of induction into the service is natu- 
rally being accelerated. Only men in prime 
physical condition can do a job with the 
Marines. Only men supremely fit can 
fight with the Rangers, or meet the rigor- 
ous physical demands of service at sea 
and in the air. 
x * * 

Sports in schools and colleges are an 
important part of the pre-military prepa- 
ration. 

x * * 

As more and more of our younger men 
are called into the armed forces, older 
men must have the opportunity to fit 
themselves physically to take their places 
in the ranks of production. 

x * * 

Executives, too, directing war industries, 
must keep physically fit to handle their 
enormously increased responsibilities. 

x * * 

To help the United States Government 
in its physical fitness program, and to 
encourage wider voluntary participation 
in sports throughout the country, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. is contacting millions 
of people with messages on physical train- 
ing in leading magazines. 

* * * 

Part of this campaign is devoted also 
to encouraging the conservation of exist- 
ing sports equipment, that the allotment 
of materials for the manufacture of new 
sports equipment essential to the war 
effort may be kept at a minimum. Mod- 
erate allotments of such materials will be 
required to sustain sports activities essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our fighting 
fronts and our production lines. 


Wi 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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MORE PRODUCTION FOR HOME USE 


A rounded food program for the Hemi- 
sphere is beginning to take shape. This 
program is being fashioned piecemeal, 
with separate projects in various coun- 
tries, but the pieces are beginning to fit 
together. 

Major goal of the program is to improve 
the diets of all the Americas by getting 
each country to produce more of its own 
food. Closely tied are other projects to 
shift surpluses into shortage areas by im- 
proving transport and trade relations. 

Spark plug of the program is the Office 
of Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and, particularly, that agency’s food 
division under James D. LeCron, former 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture 
when Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
held that post. Through this agency, food 
agreements have been signed with Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Panama, 
Paraguay and Brazil, and are being nego- 
tiated with Venezuela and Peru. Cuba is 
in the picture through the purchase agree- 
ments for this year’s sugar crop. 

In general, the countries are being 
helped to help themselves, with the U. S. 
providing only technical assistance and a 
In several cases, however, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. stands prepared 
to buy any surpluses, thus guaranteeing 
new food growers a market for their crop. 

The over-all problem. The principal 
food problem of the Hemisphere is to find 
markets for surpluses of wheat, meat, 
dairy products, fats and oils, bananas and 
sugar, and to provide flour, sugar, rice, 


few tools. 


fish, potatoes, onions and citrus fruits. 
The problem of surpluses is being at- 
tacked by encouraging more inter-Ameri- 
can trade and improve- 
ments, such as a Trans-Andean Railroad 
between Argentina and Chile and highway 
construction throughout the Hemisphere. 
After transport is found, the task of financ- 
ing the shipment of supplies from areas of 
surplus to shortage regions is expected to 
be relatively simple. Most Latin-American 
countries have large balances of dollars 
which could be used for this purpose. 
Surplus areas consist principally of Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Brazil for meats, 
fats and grains; Central America and the 
West Indies for sugar and bananas. Defi- 
cits of other foods are found almost every- 
where. Thus all countries are being en- 


transportation 
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couraged to grow more of their own per- 
ishable products. Costa Rica, for exam- 
ple, is planting oranges, tomatoes, beans, 
beets, carrots, turnips and sweet potatoes. 

The Caribbean area. At the moment, 
U.S. experts are concentrating on food 
problems in the Caribbean, which _ has 
been hit severely by the shipping  short- 
age. Thus the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
behind Cuban peanut produe- 
tion, and the farmers on that island this 
year will grow more beans, rice and corn. 

Increased — output 
of vegetables also is 
planned for Puerto 
Rico, Haiti and other 
islands, and the Do- 
minican Republic is 
building, with U.S. 
aid, a fleet of motor- 
driven schooners to 
distribute the crops 
more equally. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 
agrees to buy any 
unsalable — surpluses, 
but they are expected 
to be few. Increased 
fishing activity also 
is being planned. 

The Hemisphere pattern for food pro- 
duction is expected to follow lines already 
drawn in the Caribbean area. Central 
America and the northern part of South 
America normally import large quantities 
of wheat and flour, lard, canned milk and 
salt fish. Now they are being encouraged 
to start their own livestock and dairy in- 
dustries, and to catch and salt fish from 
their own waters. 

This promises — far-reaching 
trade adjustments for the future. U.S. 
food processors, for example, may find a 
shrinking Hemisphere market for rice, 
canned dried and_ salt fish. 
On the other hand, local food develop- 
ment projects are likely to require more 
materials and machinery for 
processing, such as flour mills, refrigera- 
tion plants and canneries. 

The fact is, however, that when dele- 
gates to the International Food Confer- 
ence meet this month at Hot Springs, Va. 
they are likely to learn that a food pro- 
gram of generous proportions already has 
been launched in the Western Hemisphere. 


standing 


—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES LECRON 
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When American troops joined in 
to rid North Africa of its Nazi 
hordes, they were supported by 
the new M-5, an all-welded, light 
tank designed and built by Cadil- 
lac, in cooperation with U. S. 
Army engineers. Observers com- 
menting on its appearance at the 
front said—“It came out fighting!” 


Two Cadillac innovations— 
wholly new to mechanized war- 
fare—endow the M-5 with speed 
and maneuverability demoraliz- 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


; 





hey al 


came out Fighting / 


ing to the enemy. They are inno- 
vations which date back to peace— 
innovations that in other years 
contributed much to Cadillac’s 
outstanding leadership among fine 
motor cars. 


This departure from conven- 
tional tank design called for high 
confidence in Cadillac’s peace- 
time engineering. But faith in 
building the M-5 around proved 
automotive units has been well 
justified. Exhaustive Army tests, 
both in and out of battle, have 





shown that the M-5 can decisively 
out perform light tanks not pos- 
sessing its inherent advantages. 


We are deeply grateful to the 
Ordnance Department for its 
encouragement and co-operation 
in developing this new light tank. 
We take pride in the knowledge 
that production of the M-5 and 
precision parts for America’s 
most famous liquid-cooled air- 
craft engine are direct contribu- 
tions to the Victory that must be 
ours. 
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ft LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
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CROSS ROADS OF THE WORLD! 


A MIAMI, Flight 10 is loading passengers, 
mailandexpress for points across the United 
States—for Canada, Alaska and Australia. 


A transport plane in war paint is coming in, 
with people and cargo from India, Africa and 
South America. 


As soon as some of its passengers are trans- 
ferred to the waiting ship, Flight 10 will be 
ready to go. 


Today, any airport is truly a “cross roads of 
the world!” 


Its airways feed into a vast, invisible web 


over which day-and-night Airline schedules 
carry important passengers and cargo between 


hundreds of U.S. towns and cities, and to scores 
of foreign countries. 


In addition, the Airlines fly a giant fleet of 
transport planes for the Army and Navy to, 
every zone of war throughout the world. 


Over a global system of airways, Air Trans- 
port will one day be devoted entirely to friendly 
commerce, with the nearest airport your short- 
cut to any point on earth! 


. » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 





MAY 14, 1943 









Plus and Minus 








2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Irenmd of Anmericanm Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


As the tax situation is developing.....You can expect this: 

A withholding tax of 20 per cent, to start July 1 or August l. 

A forgiveness of at least the base 20 per cent tax against all net income. 

A plan for current collection of part of income tax from the self-em- 
ployed, from investors. But: No withholding at the source for dividends, inter- 
est, etc. 

You can expect in withholding tax operation..... 

A 3 per cent instead of 5 per cent Victory tax withholding above the $624 
exemption. The other 2 per cent still is to be a postwar refund or tax offset. 

A 17 per cent withholding by employers above an exemption of $552 annually 
for single persons; $1,320 for married persons, $408 for each dependent. But: 
Congress may change exemptions to $624 for single, $1,248 for married persons. 

A requirement that employes certify to employers a dependency statement. 

An exemption from withholding of farm-labor income, servants, casual labor. 

A requirement that persons with non-wage or non-salary income in excess of 
$100 file returns on March 15, estimating current income. Then: The tax would 
be 20 per cent of the amount by which estimated net income exceeded the greater 
of: (1) amount of estimated wage or salary, or (2) the personal exemptions and 
credits. 

A requirement that employers pay withholding taxes at least each quarter. 
Treasury urges Congress to require collection more frequently. 

There is little argument over this withholding plan. It is in the cards. 





























As for the amount of tax forgiveness to be expected..... 

A forgiveness of 1942 tax liability equal to withholding is almost certain. 

A forgiveness of greater than the 20 per cent base rate for all taxpayers 
is dependent on extent of pay-as-you-go; on whether taxpayers are to be made 
current for more than the base rate, remaining a year behind in tax on larger 
income. 

Thus: Ruml plan, now a prospect, provides full forgiveness, but requires 
the taxpayer to become current on full income tax payment, not just the base rate. 

Final compromise on forgiveness is not fully clear at this writing. 








Recent tax fight is just a skirmish; is only the beginning for 1943. 
Treasury still wants to get $16,000,000,000 in additional revenue. It 
won't get anything like that amount. But: A 1943 Revenue Act is in the making. 

In the light of present thinking..... 

Individual incomes: Some increase possible in middle-bracket surtax rates. 
But: There's strong Congress sentiment that taxpayers are about drained dry. 

Corporation incomes: Some increase in surtax rate, on basis of a postwar 
refund, is at least possible, maybe probable. Idea would be that corporations 
in this way could be forced to build postwar reserves. 

Sales tax: Still a strong possibility, even probability. 

Excess-profits tax: No change probable in base, or methods, or rates. 

Joint returns: Unlikely that compulsory joint returns will be ordered. 

State and local securities: Little chance of federal tax. 

Utilities: Preferred dividends likely to remain as a credit against surtax. 

So: It's difficult to see where Treasury is to get anything approaching a 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


$16,000,000,000 increase in revenue. It might get as much as $10,000,000,000. 


Profit outlook for U.S. industry is to influence Treasury tax attitude; 
is also to be a factor in Congress attitude toward war-contract renegotiation. 

When it comes to the prospect for 1943 corporation profits..... 

Officials are estimating that 1943 profits, after present taxes, will amount 
to about $6,000,000,000, or 13 per cent more than the $5,360,000,000 of 1942. 

That's for all corporations, those reporting earnings and those showing a 
deficit. And: In case of corporations showing net, excluding those showing a 
deficit, profits for 1943 are expected to reach about $7,500,000,000. 

Outlook is favorable for all corporate groups except construction. 

Income and excess-profits taxes in 1943 will take about $15,000,000,000 
from corporations; will take about two-thirds of net income before taxes. 

Even so: Treasury is convinced that corporations can contribute more; that 
the present profit level is too high to justify in wartime. It is this attitude 
that will lie back of the coming request for an increase in corporate taxes. 

When it comes to the matter of contract renegotiation..... 

Official attitude is that an excess-profits tax is not enough; that it tends 
to encourage extravagance and cost padding, since U.S. pays much of the bill. 

And: It appears that industry is not united in asking for repeal. 

Result is that contract renegotiation appears to be here for the duration; 
that probably most to expect is amendment to limit renegotiation to firms doing 
$500,000 or more worth of business a year, plus more streamlined administration 
of the present law. 

















To turn to the draft as it affects employers..... 

Employers in essential industries are advised by Selective Service to file 
form 42-B with their local boards for each pre-Pearl Harbor father of draft age. 

Purpose is two-fold: (1) to help local boards get records straight; (2) to 
give employers assurance of notification when cases are reopened. 

Advice is to file 42-B at once, even if it previously had been filed. Local 
boards are instructed to disregard the form's reference to previous class 3-B. 

It's all part of getting set for draft of fathers, maybe to start in August. 
Any deferments for other than physical reasons are to rest primarily on type of 
work, on degree of essentiality. 














In the over-all situation..... 

Antistrike bill: It is uncertain if Connally bill, authorizing: (1) seizure 
of war plants in time of strike; (2) jail for anyone interfering with output in 
a Government-operated plant, will become law. That is: It is uncertain so long as 
there is no new provocative strike. Renewed coal strike might bring action. 

Truck rations: OPA officials are beginning to question the number of T 
cards; are beginning to raise questions that may force some new control over the 
gasoline rations for trucks. The gasoline situation is tight in the East. 

War construction: Contracts for new war plants are beginning to be few and 
far between. Period of getting set to produce is ending. And: A year from now 
it isn't improbable that new contracts for munitions will be dwindling. 

War production: Industry's output of weapons is highly satisfactory; is 
breaking records in nearly all fields. Aircraft: Output approaching 7,000 a 
month, including 500 four-motored bombers. Merchant ships: Output above five a 
day. Tanks: Almost 3,000 were delivered in March. Artillery: 18,000 pieces pro- 
duced in the first quarter. Rifles-machine guns: Output 1,000,000 of small 
arms, 235,000 of machine guns in three months. Naval vessels: Large numbers 
now coming in service, including 45,000-ton battleship Iowa. 

U.S. industry is well organized for war; is set to meet almost any demand 
for war materials. War delay no longer is a matter of men and materials. 

But: Big problem now is to get this U.S. strength into action, to bring men 
and weapons to bear against the Germans and Japanese so the war can be won. 
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There’s a new means of communica- 
tion in this war. It isn’t radio, it 
isn’t wigwag, it isn’t telephone. It 
is Bulletins for Boys from the Gangs 
They Left Behind Them. 


* * * 



























Just a few short months ago they 
worked together ... now the bunch 
that’s left is keeping in touch with 
sailors, soldiers, marines, airplane 
pilots with regular office newscasts 
prepared on the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator... Jennie’s married . . . young 
Joe has just been called . . . Bessie’s 
now a WAVE... the boss has an- 
other child... old Tugsie sprained 
his ankle... and what a kick most 
offices are getting out of keeping in 


touch with their “‘service stars.” 





And what a kick each individual “‘service 
star” gets from receiving his regular bulletin. 
Sure, it will never take the place of the letter 
from mother or the girl friend, but it is some- 
thing for a tired hero to know—and regu- 
larly—that the gang back home is pulling 
for him. 

By the way, Company A or Battery B, 
why not get together a couple of the boys 
who can run the camp Mimeograph duplica- 
tor and put out a bulletin for your respec- 
tive gangs back home. Don’t think everyone 
from the big boss to the little girl in the 
accounting department wouldn’t eat it up. 
... A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


- We 


7 oo 
Mimeograph duplicator 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK ComPaN 
























ACK IN 1929 a modest man with a quiet voice 

calmly announced two inventions . . . two amazing 
almost magic devices that made it possible for radio to 
“see” as well as to “hear.” 


This man was Dr. V. K. Zworykin of RCA Labora- 
tories. And his research in electronics gave radio its 
electronic “eyes” known as the Iconoscope and the 
Kinescope. The former is the radio “eye” behind the 
camera lens; the latter is the receiver’s screen. 


Since that red-letter day in television history, ceaseless 
research in the science of radio and electron optics has 
established RCA Laboratories as the guiding light of 
television. 


The decade of the thirties saw television’s coming-of- 
age. It brought new scientific instruments and discover- 
ies; it developed new techniques of showmanship; it 
even created new words—televise, telecast, teleview, and 
telegenic. 


In the evolution of television there have been “high 
spots”; historic milestones of progress; definite ‘‘firsts” 
—made possible by the services of RCA. 


1928—1932—FROM THE FIRST 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION TO 
ALL-ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 


Station W2XBS, New York, was licensed 
to RCA in 1928 to conduct television 
experiments. Transmitter located at labo- 
ratory in Van Courtlandt Park, was later 
moved to Photophone Building, 411 
Fifth Avenue; then to New Amsterdam 
Theatre until 1931, when operations 
were transferred to Empire State Building. 


On Jan. 16, 1930, Television pictures were transmitted 
by RCA from W2XBS at 411 Fifth Avenue and shown 
on 6-foot screen at RKO-Proctor’s 59th Street Theatre, 
New York. 


Television station W 2XBS, operated by National Broad- 
casting Company, atop New Amsterdam Theatre, New 
York, opened for tests July 7, 1930, with the images 
whirled into space by a mechanical scanner. 


Empire State Building, the world’s loftiest skyscraper, 
was selected by RCA as the transmitter and aerial site 
for ultra-short-wave television experiments using both 
mechanical and electrical scanners. Operation began 
October 30, 1931. 


Field tests of 240-line, all-electronic television were made 
by RCA at Camden, N. J., with television s'gnals relayed 












Ps BLAZING THE 


HOW ELECTRONIC TELEVISION WAS 
~N CREATED BY RCA LABORATORIES... 

HISTORIC STEPS IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF THIS NEW SCIENCE 


by radio from New York through Mt. Arney, N, J., for 
the first time, May 25, 1932. 


1936—OUTDOOR TELEVISION 


Television outdoors was demon- 
strated by RCA at Camden, N. J., on 
April 24, 1936, with local firemen 
Participating in the program broad- 
cast on the 6-meter wave. 


All-electronic television field tests of 
RCA began June 29, 1936, from ultra- 
short-wave transmitter in Empire State 
Building and aerial on the pinnacle 
releasing 343-line pictures. 


Radio manufacturers saw television demonstrated by RCA 
onjJuly7,1936, with radio artistsand films used toentertain, 


1937—ELECTRON “GUN” 


Electron projection “gun” of RCA was demonstrated 
on May 12, 1937, to Institute of Radio Engineers, with 
pictures projected on 8 x 10-foot screen. 


Television on 3 x 4-foot screen was demonstrated by 
RCA to Society of Motion Picture Engineers on October 
14, 1937; pictures were transmitted from Empire State 
Building to Radio City. 


Mobile television vans operated by RCA-NBC appeared 
on the streets of New York for first time, December 12, 
1937. 


1938—BROADWAY PLAY TELEVISED 


OP oa 
ve » |*| \, Scenes from a current Broadway play, 
p= “Susan and God,” starring Gertrude 
Lawrence, were telecast on June 7, 
1938, from NBC studios at Radio City. 


RCA announced on October 20, 1938, 


LOL ° °° 
———— _ that public television program serv- 


semi : r 
ice would be inaugurated and com- 


mercial receiving sets offered to the public in April, 19394 


1939—BASEBALL—KING GEORGE VI— 
FOOTBALL 


Opening ceremonies of the New York World’s Fait 
televised by NBC on April 30, 1939, included President 
Roosevelt as first Chief Executive to be seen by television. 


“A first from the diamond.” Columbia vs. Princetom, 
May 17, 1939, televised by NBC, 
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TELEVISION TRAIL 4 * 


Improved television “eye” named the 
“Orthicon,” introduced by RCA on 
June 8, 1939, added greater clarity and 
depth to the picture. 


Television spectators in New York area 
on June 10, 1939, saw King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth at the World’s 
Fair, telecast by NBC. 


Brooklyn Dodgers-Cincinnati game telecast by NBC on 
August 26, 1939, was the first major-league baseball 
game seen on the air. 


First college football game—Fordham-Waynesburg— 
televised by NBC, September 30, 1939. 


Television from NBC station in New York was picked 
up by RCA receiver in plane 20,000 feet over Washington, 
D. C., 200 miles away, October 17, 1939. 


Television cameras of NBC scanned the scene in front 
of Capitol Theatre and in lobby at premiere of motion 
picture “Gone With The Wind,” December 19, 1939. 


1940 — HOCKEY—COLOR— TRACK 
BIRD’S-EYE TELEVISION 


Rass ze Color television was demonstrated on 
Naas February 6, 1940, to Federal Com- 
munications Commission by RCA at 
Camden, N. J. 


First hockey game was televised by 
NBC camerain Madison Square Garden, 
February 25, 1940. 


Basketball: Pittsburgh-Fordham, also 
NYU-Georgetown at Madison Square 
Garden were televised by NBC, February 28, 1940, as 
first basketball games seen on the air. 


First Intercollegiate track meet at Madison Square Garden 
telecast on March 2, 1940. 


Using RCA’s new, compact and portable television trans- 
mitter, a panoramic view of New York was televised for 
the first time from an airplane on March 6, 1940. Tele- 
vision sightseers as far away as Schenectady saw the 
bird’s-eye view of the metropolis. 


Premiere of television opera on March 10, 1940, fea- 
tured Metropolitan Opera stars in tabloid version of 
“Pagliacci.” 


First telecast of religious services on March 24, 1940, 
from NBC Radio City studios, were seen as far away as 
Lake Placid. 


Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey circus viewed on 
the air, April 25, 1940, through NBC electric camera in 
Madison Square Garden. 








Television pictures on 41, x 6-foot screen were demon- 
strated at RCA annual stockholders meeting May 7, 
1940, at Radio City. 


Republican National Convention was televised on 
June 24, 1940, through NBC’s New York station via 
coaxial cable from Philadelphia. 


Democratic National Convention films rushed by plane 
from Chicago for NBC were telecast in New York, 
July 15, 1940. 


President Roosevelt was seen by television throughout 
the Metropolitan areas as he addressed Democratic rally, 
October 28, 1940, at Madison Square Garden. 


Election returns on November 5, 1940, televised for first 
time by NBC, showed teletypes of press associations 
reporting the news. 


194I—COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


e Television progress demonstrated to 
alata 4 FCC on January 24, 1941, included: 

home-television receiver with 13% x 
18-inch translucent screen; television 
pictures 15 x 20 feet on New Yorker 
Theatre screen; pictures relayed by radio 
from Camp Upton, Long Island, to New 
York; also facsimile multiplexed with 


Television pictures in color were first 
put on the air by NBC from Empire State Building Trans- 
mitter on February 20,1941. 


Large-screen television featuring Overlin-Soose prize 
fight on May 9, 1941, at Madison Square Garden was dem- 
onstrated by RCA at New Yorker Theatre; also, on follow- 
ing days, baseball games from Ebbets Field, Brooklyn. 


Commercial operation of television began July 1, 1941, 
on a minimum schedule of 15 hours a week. NBC’s sta- 
tion WNBT, New York, the first commercially licensed 
transmitter to go on the air, issued the first television 
rate card for advertisers, and instituted commercial serv- 
ice with four commercial sponsors. 


Entry of the United States in World War II, enlisted 
NBC television in New York to aid in illustrating civilian 
defense in air-raid instructions in the New York area. 


1943—AMERICA AT WAR! 


Today RCA Laboratories, pioneer in 
the science of electronics, is devoting 
all its efforts to the war. 


Yet, from the discoveries, developments 
and inventions made under the urgency 
of war, will come greater wonders for 
the Better Tomorrow of a peacetime 
world. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CREATOR OF ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 




















Lieut. Gen. Jacob L. Devers brings 
a number of useful qualifications to his 
new post in command of all American 
forces in the European theater as successor 
to Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, who 
died in a plane crash. Gen. Devers knows 
all branches of the 
service, thoroughly. 
He has a detailed 
knowledge of all plans 
for striking at Hitler. 
He his 
capacity for organiza- 
tion and administra- 
tion. And, he always 
is ready to cut red 
tape and ignore the 
Army rule book. 

The General, who 
thought his 
military career a fail- 


has proved 


once 


ure—because he was 


k cs | “a —Acme 
cept in the United GENERAL DEVERS 
States throughout the 

first World War—received his first big 


command when the Army began to expand 
with the prewar draft. That was at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., the largest of all Army posts. 
Some 2,500 barracks and other buildings 
had to be Devers 


constructed. General 








People 
of the Week 


kept construction up to schedule, by cut- 
ting corners in a way that scandalized 
many of his less venturesome associates. 

In August, 1942, the General was made 
commanding officer of the Army’s Armored 
Forces. That was a surprise, for he was 
not known as a tank man. But there was a 
special situation. Armored units, which 
stemmed from the cavalry, were in an 
argument over tactics with those who had 
their roots in the infantry. The idea was 
that the right outsider could bring them 
together. General Devers did, and went on 
to oversee the rapid expansion of the Ar- 
mored Forces, units of which already have 
proved themselves in Tunisia. 

General Devers young of- 
ficers and thinks they will win the war. 
He thinks they should be loaded with re- 
sponsibility as quickly as possible. On his 


believes in 


orders, older men who fail to measure up 
have been weeded out. 

At 55, General Devers, once a famous 
West Point athlete, is trim and youthful 
in appearance. Physical condition is a fet- 
ish with him. The soldier who wins, he 


says, is the one who can outlast his foe 


and walk off the battlefield. 








Metropolitan Moments . . 





“Until This War Is Over And Done 
We’re Keeping Our Horsepower Down To One” 


If trotting out old Dobbin helps win the war, Americans will do it with a smile... 
the same kind of cheerful smile (if we may say so) that always greets a Manhattan 
made with Calvert Reserve. For though Calvert distilleries are 100% in war pro- 
duction, precious reserves of rare selected stocks have been laid away...of which 
the very cream goes into Calvert Reserve... the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve... will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 











Harold L. Ickes, one of the more 
spectacular New Dealers, finally has a 
spectacular war job. Mr. Ickes is sitting 
near the center of the row over wages jn 
the coal mines. As manager for the Goy- 
ernment, he has charge of some 4,000 
mines, every mine in the country that pro- 
duces as much as a carload of coal a day. 

Mr. Ickes, although Secretary of the 
Interior for the last 10 years, seemed to 
have been overlooked when the war jobs 
were passed out. True, he was made Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, but that was 
a job which for months involved mostly 
hard, tedious work; it offered little oppor- 
tunity for the blazing public controversies 
in which Mr. Ickes customarily indulges, 
Just recently, however, it did result in a 
public explosion over who should get the 
materials needed for making high-octane 
gasoline. 

But, meanwhile, Mr. Ickes also was 
holding another seemingly obscure job, 
that of Solid Fuels Administrator. Conse- 
quently, when the 
Government took 
over the strike-bound 
coal mines, Mr. Ickes 


moved into control. 
Although better 
known as a battler 


than as a conciliator, 
he started out by be- 
ing conciliatory. First 
of all, he persuaded 
John L. Lewis to eall 
the current two-week 
Next, he 
dered a six-day work 
week for the mines, 
with 


truce. or- 
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SECRETARY ICKES 


wages at time 
half for the 
sixth day. That was in the direction of 
what the United Mine Workers wanted. 

Then Mr. Ickes turned production over 


and a 


to the mine owners and the wage dispute 
to the War Labor Board, and settled back, 
apparently uncertain where his troubles 
began and where they ended. He signed 
over to himself authority to seize stocks 
of coal, wherever located, for the protec- 
tion of the civilian supply. But otherwise 
there seemed to be some uncertainty as 
to just how much authority he actually 
could wield. 

The new friendship with Mr. Lewis be- 
gan to cool when Mr. Ickes mentioned the 
War Labor Board, and there yet may be 
a Lewis-Ickes feud, a battle between two 
masters of the corrosive epithet. 

More probably, however, Mr. Ickes’s 
next big dispute may be with the mine 
operators, who are growing restless at a 
prospect that the mines inay be under 
control of Mr. Ickes for some time. 
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For Santa Fe Employes—‘‘all the way’”’ means every hand and head and heart is put- 
ting everything it has into the job. 


For Santa Fe Equipment—‘‘all the way” means every ‘‘head-end”’ that pulls is Pulling 
for War; every freight car that loads is Loaded for War; everything that rolls is Roll- 
ing for War. 


For Santa Fe Passengers—‘‘all the way’’ means traveling only when necessary, and 
putting up cheerfully with crowded conditions. 


For Santa Fe Shippers—‘‘all the way’’ means load ’em fast, get them moving, unload 
quickly, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








When the daily chore de- 
mands a bit of wholesome 
recreation—to take the 
kinks out of underworked 
muscles and the fatigue out 
of overworked brain—take 
along some Websters. 
Rebuilding mental and 
physical vigor becomes 
really effective when you 
can enjoy the fragrance, 
flavor and mellow-mildness 
of one of today’s foremost 
quality cigars— WEBSTER. 
U. S. Revenue figures 
for the past five years show 
Webster having a 


252.4% GREATER RATE 
OF GAIN than the cigar 
industry’s comparative 
brands as a whole. 


CerTIFieD 100% time- 
seasoned long Havana filler; 
select light-claro wrapper; 
superb craftsmanship. 


A clear mind tor 
tomottows } . 
yiiad— : 





















“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


What Makes Democracy Strong 

Sir:—The editorial entitled: “The Dela- 
no Plan,” in the March 26 issue of your 
magazine, contains one paragraph stating 
all the essentials for solving the difficul- 
ties which have given rise to this and sim- 
ilar proposals. 

The primary cause leading up to all so- 
cial legislation is irresponsible individual- 
ism. The most successful remedy for the 
acts of irresponsible individuals is a sense 
of spiritual responsibility. 

No legislation can ever replace personal 
morality and a sense of responsibility. A 
strong democracy is one in which proud 
and free individuals stand on their own 
feet, conscious of their individual recti- 
tude and of their responsibility to their 
God, their country, and their fellow men. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. E. I. Brown 


Warning Against Complacency 

Sir:—I am afraid that the American 
people have not learned anything from 
experience, that we will lapse right back 
into the false feeling of security that we 
did after the last war. It’s hard to get the 
American voter, particularly away from 
the ocean fronts, to interest himself in any 
correct analysis of military or foreign af- 
fairs. Especially out in the agricultural 
country does he have an ostrich-like at- 
titude toward such questions. 


Emporia, Kans. 


* * * 


H. M. Cary 


In Favor of Labor Draft 

Sir:—In the March 
magazine in “Question of the Week,” ap- 
pear answers by industrialists. concerning 
the ability of their companies to main- 
tain order schedules without a national law 
for drafting labor. 

Observations gathered in our plant are: 

Invariably, on Monday morning, several 
workers are absent. When questioned, their 
answer is: “Oh, well, I will soon be in the 
Army, so why not have a good time?” It 
is also noted that absenteeism is heavier 
when the press carries screaming headlines 
relative to the draft. 

The remedy may be called regimenta- 
tion, and as such politically distasteful, but 
a national labor draft law, properly ad- 
ministered, would eliminate uncertainty in 
the home, bolster morale at work, and en- 
courage savings through bond purchases. 


San Francisco, Calif. W. G. Evans 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 


| of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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Expressive phrase of a famous Confederate fighter 
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BUILD ’em bigger, fly ’em faster, do it first and 
do it in guantity--America’s axiom for su- 
premacy of the air! No goal in American 
history was ever more urgent! ROHR pro- 
duction fighters force their tasks of precision 
parts manufacture and vital assemblies to- 
ward this end. ROHR-equipped air giants fly 
to battle in ever increasing numbers, rushed 
there by the men and women on production 
lines who know that speed saves lives! 


HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
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Peacemaker Role of Mr. Eberstadt ... Crackdown 
By OPA?... Back of Mr. Davies’s Moscow Mission 


A high administrative official, trying 
to operate a big war-control program, 
is confiding to friends that Rube 
Goldberg, in his wildest dreams, 
could not have conceived a piece of 
machinery quite so fantastic as the 
one this official is called upon to run. 


x * * 


Few officials here will be surprised if 
Rubber Director William Jeffers walks 
out before his synthetic rubber pro- 
gram is fully in hand owing to the 
constant maneuvers by Donald Nel- 
son to take away many of the Rub- 
ber Director’s powers. Mr. Jeffers is 
not impressed by the intrigues that 
dominate the backstage Washington 
scene. 


= & @® 


A group of White House officials was 
very disappointed when John L. 
Lewis backed away from a test of 
power with the President over the 
Government’s ability to get coal mined 
in time of a strike. These officials 
thought they saw a chance to break 
Mr. Lewis both as a labor leader and 
as a political factor in 1944. 


x *k * 


Coal Administrator Harold Ickes was 
needled from the White House to 
make his statement that the War 
Labor Board would have to pass on 
any new coal agreement negotiated by 
John Lewis and the mine operators. 


x * *& 


Hosts who specialize in big names at 
parties in Washington’s wartime so- 
cial whirl are finding some difficulty 
at the moment in getting acceptance 
to dinner invitations as a result of the 
unfavorable publicity received by at 
least one Cabinet member and other 
high officials who had dined at a “big 
red house on R Street.” 


2 & @ 


Robert Patterson, as War Under Sec- 
retary, can thank his friend Ferdinand 
Eberstadt for saving him from the 
necessity of having to prove that this 
country’s synthetic rubber program 
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has slowed the nation’s military ef- 
fort by so retarding high-octane gaso- 
line productjon that military planes 
are being grounded. Mr. Eberstadt so 
arranged matters that Mr. Patterson 
got together with Mr. Jeffers. 


x*x*« 


Prentiss Brown, as Price Administra- 
tor, still is under pressure from James 
Byrnes at the White House to get 
tougher in the use of his powers to 
enforce price control. The White 
House keeps alive the issue of grade 
labeling as a means to force mainte- 
nance of quality standards in canned 
goods. 


x * * 


It is very doubtful whether Mr. 
Brown can reduce OPA’s 2,700 law- 
yers to the level of Great Britain, 
where between 10 and 20 lawyers are 
said to provide all the legal work the 
British price controllers need. 


x * * 


At least one Congress committee is 
beginning to eye the vast civilian 
organization built up by Lieut. Gen. 
Brehon Somervell as part of the 
Army’s Service Forces. The congres- 
sional suspicion is that this organi- 
zation may be overexpanded. 


x k * 


Joseph Davies, back in Moscow, will 
be expected to find answers to ques- 
tions concerning Russia’s postwar po- 
litical and territorial demands that 
Britain’s Churchill and Eden have 
been unable to find. One official view 
here is that any meeting between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin probably 
would have to be held in Moscow and 
is not a likely prospect for the early 
future. 


a: & 2 
Russia’s first priority on supplies from 
U.S. is for foodstuffs, with no other 
item approaching it in importance. 

x * * 


General MacArthur no longer is alone 
among high military officials in in- 


sisting that this country must begin 
to pay more attention to the war in 
the Pacific if it wants to avoid a very 
long war in that ocean. 


x «it 


Once Congress forgives taxpayers 
part of their 1942 income tax liability, 
the Treasury is going to ask that Con- 
gressmen turn around and raise tax 
rates high enough to get back most of 
the revenue involved in the tax liabil- 
ity that is forgiven. 


x k * 


Employers expect pay-as-you-go 
taxes to result in wage demands by 
workers that will guarantee net rather 
than gross incomes. This practice al- 
ready has been noted in demands by 
hotel and restaurant employes and 
household servants. 


x « * 


Public health officials are increasing- 
ly worried about the shortage of doc- 
tors for civilians. Suggestions that the 
supply of physicians and dentists be 
distributed more evenly about the 
country are well received, but no one 
has devised an acceptable plan for 
doing it. 


x * * 


Prentiss Brown, as Price Adminis- 
trator, can make no important move 
without first obtaining approval of 
those moves by Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes. 


xk * 


There are rumors that labor leaders 
are gunning for both James Byrnes, 
as Economic Stabilizer, and Chester 
Davis, as Food Administrator, on the 
ground that neither is sympathetic to 
labor demands for higher wages and 
lower food costs. 


x * * 


A number of the Office of War Infor- 
mation employes who resigned theit 
jobs recently in protest against OW! 
policies have been taken on as civil- 
ian employes of the War Depatt- 
ment. 
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» good catch is a sure way to make the best of food rationing 


To make the best of the scarcity of fine whiskey, use your SCHENLEY ’ F 
eS. 
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today...Schenley Distilleries are doing war work exclusively 


Buy War Bonds Regularly 











At a Marine training center, the Leather- 4 - 
necks climb on the “Alligator’s” back for Tim rh 'GATORS with atbile Oo sfee// 
a practice ride with full equipment. FF So | 
They can crash a jungle...swim a river 
... these all-steel amphibious “Alligators.’ 
The drivers (see picture below) —they’re 


combination sea captains and tank pilots! 


Theyve Got 
med at it Takes! 
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Through brush and timber, then—splash! 


And the “Alligator’s” driver heads 


his steel-footed steed into open water. ARE FIRST WITH ME. 
THEY'RE EXTRA 
MILD AND 
THEIR SWELL FLAVOR 
HOLDS UP_ PACK 
AFTER PACK 


Pe a ong oi) Bees vel 


Jungle-smashing treads become paddle- 
wheels as this amphibious “Alligator” 
churns its way through the water. 
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COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


FIRST in tue service <4, ) a 


_ n 
T-Zone 
With men in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 


and the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette —where cigarettes 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records in Post 
Exchanges and Canteens.) 


\ . Ne The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat— 
: I ‘AKE this young fellow (above, right). His . > 


are judged 


is the proving ground for cigarettes. 
Only your taste and throat can de- 
plenty about Camels—their extra mildness, their ” ms cide which cigarette tastes best to 
coolness, and the way Camel’s full, round flavor \ Bk you...and how it affects your throat. 
keeps on tasting good pack after pack. But don’t c For your taste and throat ase - 
take his word for it. Your own throat and taste lutely individual ah as Based on 

— . the experience of millions of smok- 
can tell you more convincingly about Camels an. en tele Cos oe 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 


name can’t be revealed, but he can tell you 


than anything else. Try Camels yourself! 








